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Inſanire, docet certa ratione modogue. 
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H bounties, Love, in thy ſoft raptures 


when 
> Timelieſt the melting Pairs indulge, and 
h how 

Beſt to improve the- genial joy, how ſhun 
The ſnakes that under roſy pleaſure lurk, 
I fing : if thou, fair Cytherea, deign 5 
Gracious to ſmile on my attempt. Tho' Thou 
None of the Muſes nine, yet oft on Thee 
The Muſes wait, oft gambol in thy train, 
Tho? Virgins, Come, nor leave thy Bey behind, 
Blind but unerring Archer. Hymen, raiſe 10 


Aloft thy ſacred torch. Your Gifts L ling, _ 
| a 2 Ys 
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Vr Youths and Virgins, when your gen'rous 
blood 
Has drunk the warmth of fifteen Summers, now 
The Loves invite; now to new rapture wakes 
The finiſh'd Senſe : While ſtung with keen Deſire 
The madd'ning Boy his baſhful Fetters burſts; 16 
And, urg'd with ſecret Flames, the riper Maid, 
Conſcious and ſhy, betrays her ſmarting Breaſt. 
Ver Nature not in all her Sons maintains 
An equal progreſs. This with kindly warmth 20 
Concotts to manly vigour ſtrait, while That 
Pines crude * and ſcarce at laſt attains 
Imperfe& Life. Some ſlight their varniſh'd Steed, 
And (wond'rous Inſtinct !) bent on mankes Sport, 
Cope with the Maids. Alcides thus, they fay, 25 
Roſe brawny from his cradle, while the ſnakes 
Hung hiſſing round him, horrible and fell, 
Sent by enrag'd Saturnia to deſtroy 
Her Rival's Hope: The mighty Infant graſp'd 
His ſpeckled Foes, and ſmiling daſh'd them down 
To Hell, their native clime ; the ſpumy gore 31 
Blotted the frighted pavement. Early thus 
Was future Chivalry preſag'd. Meantime __' 
Others flow ripen : Men there are who ſcarce 
Feel the firſt thrillings of untaught deſire, 25 
While pallid Maids ſcarce ruminate on Man, 
Till twenty ; well if then, It boots thee much 
To ſtudy the Complexion, much the Clime, 
Arid Habitudes of Life. Meanwhile with me 
Credit theſe Signs, may wreſtle, when 
Night-working Fan bg to the arms 87 
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Of Nymph oft wiſh'd awake, and, mid the rage 

Of the ſoft Tumult, every turgid Cell 

Spontaneous diſembogues its lucid ſtore, 

Bland and of azure tint, Nor envy Thou 45 

Waking fruition while ſuch happy dreams - 

Viſit thy flumbers ; livelieſt then the touch 

Thrills to the Brain, with all ſenſations elſe 

Unſhaken, unſeduc'd. The Maid demands 

The dues of Venus, when the parting Breaſts go 

Wanton exuberant and tempt the touch, 

Plump'd with rich Moiſture from the finiſh'd 
Growth 

Redundant now : for the late ſhooting Tubes 

Drunk all the Blood the toiling Heart could pour, 

Infatiate ; now full-grown they crave no more 38 

Than what repairs their daily Waſte, But till 

There muſt be Lols, nor does the Superplus 

Turn all to thrift. For from Love's Grotto now 

Oozes the ſanguine Stream thro' many a till, | 

Startling the ſimple Laſs, that anxious glows Ga 

Inward, till bold Neceſſity o'ercomes 

Her fond reluctant bluſhes, to conſult 

Her Nurſe, well vers'd in myſtick Caſes deep, 

At Chriſt'nings oft diſcus'd : when warm'd with 
wine 

The mellow Matrons, by the midnight fire, 65 

Lewd Orgies hold ; while naked roams around, 

His Torch high-flaming from the ſpicy bowl, 

Luſt full of Glee, and thro' each lab'ring breaſt 

His ſacred Fury pours. The Sys iolves 

S$agely the dubious' Caſe.—The rifing Down 70 
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Then too begins to ſkirt the hallow'd Bounds 

Of Venus bleſt Domain. In either Sex 

This Sign obtains, For Nature provident, 

Now when both Sides ſtand equal for the Fray, 
This graceful Armour ſpreads, and, but for this 75 
Excoriate oft the tender parts would rue 

The cloſe Encounter ; now they fight ſecure 
Thus harneſs'd, and ſuſtain the mutual Shock 

Of War, unhurt, for many a well-fought Day. 


Paternal, and the name of Sire invites, 

Wouldſt thou behold a thriving Race ſurround 
Thy ſpacious Table; ſhun the ſoft Embrace 
Emaſculant, till twice ten years and more 
Have ſteel'd thy Nerves, and let the holy Rite 85 
Licenſe the Bliſs. Nor would I urge, preciſe, 
A total Abſtinence; this might unman | 

The genial Organs, unemploy'd fo long, 

And quite extinguifh the prolific Flame, 
Refrigerant. But riot oſt unblam'd 90 
On Kiſſes, ſweet repaſt ! ambroſial joy! 

Now preſs with gentle hand the gentle hand, 
And, ſighing, now the Breaſts, that to the touch 
Heave amorous, Nor thou, fair Maid, refuſe 


Aſpires no further. Thus thou mayſt expect 
Treaſure hereafter, when the Bridegroom, warm, 

Trembling with keen Deſire, profuſely pours 

The rich Collection of enamour'd years, 
Exhauſtleſs, bleſſing all thy nuptial Nights. 100 
* | Bur, 


Burt if to progeny thy views extend 80 


= 
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Indulgence, while thy Paramour diſcreet 95 


Ys 
75 
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Bor, O my Son, whether the generous care 
Of Propagation, and domeſtick Charge, 
Or ſoft Encounter more attract, renounce 
The Vice of Monks recluſe, the early Bane 
Of riſing Manhood. Baniſh from thy Shades 105 
Th' ungenerous, ſelfiſh, ſolitary Joy. 
Hold, Parricide, thy hand! For thee alone 
Did Nature form thee ? for thy narrow ſelf 
Grant thee the means of Pleaſure? Dreamſt 
N thou ſo ? 
That very ſelf miſtakes its wiſer aim; 110 
Its finer ſenſe ungratified, unpleas'd, 
But when from active ſoul to ſoul rebounds 
The ſwelling mingling Tumult of Delight, 
Hold yet again! e'er idle Callus wrap 
In ſullen Inſolence th' aſtoniſh'd Nerves; 115 
When thou may'ſt fret and teize thy ſenſe in vain, 
And. curſe too late th* unwiſely-wanton hours, 
Impious, forbear ! thus the firſt general Hail 
To diſappoint, increaſe and multtply, 7 
To ſhed thy Bloſſoms thro” the deſert air, 120 
And ſow thy periſh'd Offspring in the winds, ' 
Unhallow'd Paftime ! Tho' the faftious Chief 
Oft brew hot Inſurrection, rather hie 
To Bagnio lewd or Tavern, nightly where 
Venereal Rites are done, from Draco's ken, 1 25 
Remote, and light of Heaven (as erſt retir'd 
The heaving Gallick Saints to the kind gloom 
Of clift, or cave, or truſted barn, to hold 
Forbidden Sabbaths) rather viſit thou 


Thoſe haunts of publick Lewdneſs ; oft tho REY 


Sore 


— — — — — 
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Sore Ills diſmay. Purſe, or the golden Pride 131 


That decks thy Finger, gorgeous with the Spoils 
Of Mexico, Peru, and firtheſt Ind“, 


Or Watch time- meaſuring, oft ſubſtracted Ny 
Sink in the dark Profound, And oft, to cruſh 195 
Thy ſlacken'd Manhood, in the mid Career 


Of puiſſant Deeds, untimely ruſhes in 


A forward boiſt'rous Wight, and from thy Arms 
The paſſive Spouſe of all the Town demands. 139. 


Him, hung'ring after gold, nor Words can charm, 
Nor more perſuaſive Wine: thy gold muſt pay 
The violation of the publick Bed; 

Or braver Steel muſt prove thy manly Arm, 

In dubiqus Fight. Yet well if there could end 
The mis'ry : worle perhaps enſues; a Train 145 
Of IIls of tedious count and horrid name, 

Such as of old diſtreſs'd the Man elſe ſquar'd 

To God's own heart, but that he wide debauch'd 
Zeruſalem's fair Daughters to his Flames 149 
Unquench'd ; nor from the holy Marriage-bed 
Refrain'd his looſe Embraces, when the Wife 

Of wrong'd Urias he leduc'd ; nor ſtopt 


Till Murder crown'd his Luſt. Hence him the 


Wrath 
Of righteous Heaven, awaking, long purſued 
With ſore Diſeaſe, and fill'd his Loins with Pain. 
All Day he roar'd, and all the tedious Night 155 


Bedew'd his Couch with Tears; and ſtill his. 


Groans 
Breathe muſical in ſacred Song. What Woes ! 
IDOLS What 
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What Pains he tried! But now this Plague attzcks 
With double rancour, and ſeverely marks 160 
Modern Offenders : undermines at once 
The Fame and Noſe, that by unſeemly Lapfe 
Awkward deſorms the human Face divine 
With ghaſtly Ruins. Tho' this Breach, they ſay, 
Nice Tatliacotius' Art, with ſubſtitute - 165 
From Porter's borrow'd, or the callous Breech 
Of ſedentary Weaver, oft repair'd. 
Precarious, for no ſooner Fate demands 
The parent Stock than (pious Sympathy!) 
Revolts the adopted Noſe,— Such Ills attend 170 
Th' obſcene Embrace of Harlots, Wiſer thou 
Find ſome ſoft Nymph whom tender Sympathy 
Attracts to thee, while all her Captives elſe, 
Aw'd by majeſtick Beauty, mourn aloof 
Her charms to thee, by nuptial Vows, and Choice 
More ſure, devoted, Sacrifice to her 176 
The precious hours, nor grudge with fuch a Mate 
The Summer's day to toy or Winter's night. 
Now with your happy Arms her Waiſt ſurround, 
Fond-graſping ; on her ſwelling Boſom now 189 
Recline your Cheek, with eager Kiſſes preſs 
Her balmy Lips, and drinking from her Eyes 
Reſiſtleſs Love, the tender Flame confeſs, 
Incffable but by the murmuring Voice 
Of, genuine Joy; then hug and kiſs again, 185 
Stretch'd on the flow'ry turf, while joyful glows 
The manly Pride, and throbbing with Deſire 
Pants earneſt, felt thro' all the obſtacles 

| That 
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That intervene : but Love, whoſe fervid Courſe 
Mountains nor Seas oppoſe, can ſoon remove 190 
Barriers ſo flight. Then when her lovely Limbs, 
Oft lovely deem'd, far lovelier now beheld, 
Thro' all your trembling Joints increaſe the Flame; 
Forthwith diſcover to her dazzled fight 

The ſtately Novelty, and to her Hand 195 
Uſher the new Acquaintance. She perhaps 
Averie will coldly chide, and half afraid, 
Blaſhing, half pleas'd, the tumid Wonder view 
With Neck retorted and oblique Regard ; 

Nor quite her cutious Eye indalging, nor 200 
Refraining quite. Perhaps when you attempt 
The ſweet Admiſſion, toyful ſhe reſiſts 

With ſhy ReluQtance ; nathleſs you purſue 

The ſoft Attack, and pufh the gentle War, 
Fervent, till quite o'erpower'd the meiting Maid 
Faintly oppoſes. On the Brink at laſt 205 
Arriv'd of giddy Rapture, plunge not in 
Precipitant, but ſpare a Virgin's Pain; 

Oh! ſpare a gentle Virgin! ſpare yourſelf ! 

Left ſanguine War Love's tender Rites profane 210 
With fierce Dilaceration, and dire Pangs 
Reciprocal. Nor dioop becauſe the Door 

Of Bliſs ſeems ſhut and barricaded ſtrong ; 

But triumph rather in this faithful Pledge 

Of Innocence, and fair Virginity 215 
Inviolate. And hence che ſubtile Wench 

Her maiden Honours torn, in evil hour 
Unſeemly torn, and ſhrunk her virgin Roſe, 
Studious how beſt the guilty Wound to heal, 
Her 
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Her Shame beſt palliate with. fair outward Show 


Inward leſs ftrift, with painful hand collects 220 
The ſylvan ſtore. The lover Myrtle yields 

Her ſtyptick Berries, and the horrid Thorn 

Its Prune auſtere ; in vain the Caper hides 

Its wand'ring Roots; the mighty Oak himſelf, 225 
Sole Tyrant of the Shade, that long had *ſcap'd 
The Tanner's rage, ſpoil'd of his callous Rhind, 
Stands bleak and bare, Theſe, and a thouſand 


more, | 
Of humbler Growth and far inferior Name, 
Biſtort, and Dock, and that way-faring Herb 230 
Plantain, her various Forage, boil'd in Wine 
Yield their aſtringent Force, a Lotion prov'd 
Thrice powerful to contract the ſhameful Breach, +» 
Beware of thefe, for in our dangerous Days 234 
Such Counterſeits abound ; whom next to know 
Concerns, And here expett no Dye of Wound, 
No Wound is made; the corrugated parts, 
With ill-diſſembled Virtue (tho? ſevere, 
Not wrinkled into Frowns when genuine moſt} 
Relapſe apace, and quit their borrow'd Tone 246 
Yet judge with Charity the varied Work 
Of Nature's Hand. Perhaps the purple Stream, 
Emollient Bath, leaves flexible and lax 
The parts it lately waſh'd. But hapleſs he 
In nuptial Night, on whem a horrid Chaſm 245 
Yawns dreadful, waſte and wild ; like that thro? 
which | 

The wand'ring Cree, and Cytherea's Son, 

Diving, 
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Diving, explor'd Hell's adamantine Gates: 

An uneſſential Void; where neither Love 

Nor Pleaſure dwells, where warm Creation dies 
Starv'd in th* abortive Gulph ; the dire Effects 250 
Of Uſe too frequent, or for Love or Gold. 

Now hear me, Lovers, ye whoſe roving Hearts 
No ſacred nuptial Chains have yet confin'd ; 
Attentive hear, and daily, nightly weigh _. 255 
The Counſels ſage which, thro' thy raptur'd Breaſt, 
To you th' .auſpicious heavenly Muſe conveys :- 
The Mufe, no ſoothing Miniſter of Vice ; 

Tho' now in ſportive Vein to youthful Ears 


She tunes her Song, to give Inſtruction grace. 260 


' Attend, ye Wiſe: No frantick Bacckanal, 
No ſhameleſs Bard of the licentious Rout 
Of fluſh'd Silenus, ſings.— What Nature bids 
Is good, is wile ; and faultleſs} we obey. 
We muſt obey ; howe'er hard Stoick dreams 263 
Of Apathy, much vaunted, ſeldom prov'd : | 
Far oft beneath the philoſophick Gloom 
Sly Lewdnefs lurks, and oftener mazy Guile, 
That with well-mimick'd Love th' unwary Heart 
Lures to its Fate, and hails while it betrays. 276 
There bloated Pride too dwells, and baneful Hate, 
And dark Revenge, than which a deadlier Fiend 
Ne'er pour'd its Venom thro' a human breaſt. 
Far hence be theſe, We know great Nature's 
Power, 274 
Mother of Things, whoſe vaſt unbounded Sway 
From the deep Center all around extends. 


Wide to the flaming Barriers of the World. 


1 


. We 
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We feel her power; we ſtrive not to repreſs 
(Vainly repreſs'd, or to Deformity) 
Her lawful Growth ; ours be the Taſk alone 280 
To check her rude Excreſcences, to prune 
Her wanton Overgrowth, and where ſhe ſtrays 
In uncouth Shapes to lead her gently back, 
With prudent Hand, to Form and better_Ule. 
Fox wiſeſt Ends this univerſal Power 28 
Gave Appetitzs, from whole quick Impulſe Life 
Subſiſts, by which we only live, all Life 
Inſipid elſe, unaRive, unenjoy'd. 
Hence too this peopled Earth, which, That extinct, 
That Flame for Propagation, ſoon would roll 290 
A lifeleſs Maſs, and vainly cumber Heaven. 
Then Love of Pleaſure ſways each Heart, and we 
From that no more than from ourſelves can fly. 
Blameleſs when governed well. But where it errs 
Extravagant, and wildly leads to III, 295 
Publick or private, there its curbing Power 
Cool Reaſon muſt exert. — This Leſſon weigh, 
Ye tender Pairs. Indulge your gentle Flames, 
Each fondeſt Wiſh, and bathe your Souls in Love. 


But let Diſcretion guard the Hour of Bliſs, goo 


Virtuous in Pleaſure, So you ſhall enjoy 
Pleaſure unmix'd, and without Thorn the Roſe, 
This Caution ſcorn'd, beware th' Event perverſe : 
Expect for Pleaſure, Pain and ſharp Remorſe; 
For Love, Averſion; and each broken Vow gogz 
The Jef of Fools, the Pity of the Wiſe. 

b BE 
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Bx ſecret, Lovers. Let no dangerous Spy 
Catch your ſoft Glances, as oblique they deal 
Mutual contagion, darting all the Soul 
In miſſive Love, nor hear your lab'ring Sighs. 310 
But chiefly when the high-wrought Rapture calls, 


Impatient, to ſoft Deeds, then, then retire 


From every mortal ken. The ſapient Ring 

(Whoſe Loves who could defame ?) in the mild 
Gloom, 

Deep in the Center of his Gardens, hid, 315 

Held Dalliance with has fair Agyptian Spouſe. 

Find then ſome ſoft obſcure retreat, untrod 

By mortals elſe, where thick-embow'ring Shades 

Condenſe to darkneſs, and embrown the day: 


There, ſafe from all prophane acceſs, purſue 3206 


Love's baſhful Rites, For oft the curious eye 


Of prying Childhood, and th' Aſpect malign, 


Waning, and wan, of Virgin ſtale in years, 

Shed baneful Influence on the Rites of Love. 

And thou, my Son, when floods of mellowing wine 
And ſocial joys have looſen'd all thy breaſt, 331 
When every Secret guſhes, this at leaſt 

This one reſerve, of Love and bounteous Charms 
Of truſting Beauty ; venturing all for thee, | 
For thy Delight, her Fortune and her Fame; 335 
For her thou nothing. Hold! Ingrateful, hold 
Thy wanton tongue. Leave to the laſt of Fools, 
Of Villains! that ungenerous Vanity, 


Cruel 


— ———— — 
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Cruel and baſe, to vaunt of ſecret Joys; 

Of Joys on thee, ſo vaunting, ill-beſtow'd. 336 

O, dare not thus with mortal ſting to wound 

The tender helpleſs Sex, Does thy vile Breath 

So blaſt my Siſter's, or my Daughter's Fame, —— 

By Heaven thou dy'ſt! thy treacherous Blood 
alone 339 

Can waſh my Honour clean. Prudent meantime, 

Ye generous Maids, revenge your Sex's Wrong; 

Let not the mean Deſtroyer e'er approach 

Your ſacred- Charms. Now muſter all your Pride, 

Contempt, and Scorn, that ſhot from Beauty's Eye ) 

Confounds the mighty impudent, and ſmites $45 

The Front unknown to ſhame. Truſt not his vows, 

His labour'd Sighs, and well diſſembled Tears, 

Nor ſwell the 1 -1umph of known Perjury. 

MzanwHlle, my Son, if angry Fate, or Love 

Grown indiſcreœet, or loud Lucina, tell 

Th' important Secret: Is thy mate well form'd, 

Virtuous, and equal for thy Iawful Bed, 

Save her, I charge thee, from foul Infamy, 

And lonely Shame; let Wedlock's holy tie 

Legitimate th' indiſſoluble flames. 355 

If abj=& Birth, diſhonourable, and Mind 

Incultivate or vicious, to that height 

Forbid her hopes to climb ; at leaſt ſecure 

From Penury her humble ſtate, by thee 

Elſe humbled more, and to Neceſſity, 260 

Stern foe to Virtue, Fame, and Life, betray'd, 

. ba A 
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A hapleſs Prey. O! let no Parent's Woe, 

No plaints of truſting Innocence, nor Tears 

Of pining Beauty, blaſt thy guilty Joys, 

Shall ſhe, ſo late the ſoftner of thy Life, 365 
Thy chief Delight, whoſe melting Eſſence oft 
Lay with thy melting Eſſence kindly mix'd 

(As far as Bodies and embodicd Souls 

Can mingle) ſhe, who deem'd thy Vows ſincere, 
4hy Paſhon more than ſelfiſh, and thy Love g70 
To her devoted as was her's to thee ; 

Shall ſhe (O! cruel Perfidy) at laſt 


When with her tainted Name the Winds grow ſick, 
When envious Prudery chides, affecting ſcorn 
Of natural ſays, and they of public Fame 375 
Inſulting hail her Siſter, while each Friend 
Diſguſted lies, ſhall ſhe not find in thee 
Unſhaken Amity ? When to thy Arms, 
Well-known, with wonted Confidence ſhe flies, 
To pour her Sorre ws forth, and ſooth her Cares, 389 
Shall ſhe chen ind thy faithleſs Heart from home, 
From her eſtrang'd? At that diſaſt'rous Hour 
Wilt thou ungently ſpurn her from thy Love? 
To waſte in fickly Grief her once-priz'd Charms, 
Forlorn to languiſh out her Life, to lead 335 
Deſpis'd, unwedded, her Diſhonour'd Days ? 

Or, if her barren Fortune, hard like thee, 

Scowls meagre want (whoſe iron erapire Pride 
Reluctant, and her OBS-ſpring Modeſty 

Bluſhing, at laſt obey) un{kill'd in Arts 399 


265 


75 
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Of mercenary Venus, to increaſe 
The rompiſh Band, that, without Pleaſure lewd, 
With dep-felt ſorrow gay, thro' Trivia's reign 
Nightly ſolicit Lovers; oft repuls'd, 
Oft, when invited to the barren Toil, 395 
Thankleſs deſerted by their ſlipp'ry Loves. 
Or to the Salt of Vears, where tedious Luſt 
Uncouth and monſtrous creeps thro” freezing Loins, 
Patient ſubmitted ; to the Loiſt'rous Will 
Of midnight Ruffians, to abhorr'd Diſeaſe, 400 
Hourly expos'd, and Draco's fiercer Rage. 
Spare, mighty Draco ! ſpare a hapleſs Race, 
By thy own Sex to wretchedneſs betray'd. 
A Woman bore thee ; by each tender Name 
Of Woman, ſpare. Haſt thou or Daughter fair, 
Ox Stſter ? They, but for a happier Birth, 406 
The Gift of Fate, and, Honour's Guardian, Pride 
Early inſpir'd, had ſwell'd the common Stream. 
While the whom now thy awful Name diſmays, 
Portentous heard ſrom far, with Fortune's Smiles 
And fair Example; might have grac'd thy Bed, 410 
A virtuous Mate in every Charm compleat, 
A pious Duty next, neglected oft, 

Demands my Song. If from thy ſecret Bed 
Of Luxury, unbidden Off-ſpring riſe, 415 
Let them be Kindly welcom'd to the Day. 
"Vis Nature bids, To Nature's high Beheſts 
Attend, and from the monſter-breeding Deep, 
The ravag'd Air, and howling Wilderneſs, 

8 b 3 Learn 
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Learn parent Virtues. Shall the growling Bear 420 
Be more a Sire than thou? An Infant once, 
Helpleſs and weak, but for paternal Care, 

Thou hadſt not liv'd to propagate a Race 

To Miſery, to reſign to Step-dame Fate 

Perhaps a worthier Off- ſpring than thy Sire 425 
Tenderly rear'd. For from the ſtoll'n Embrace, 
Untir'd with worn Acquaintance, keenly urg'd, 
Elate with generous Rapture, likelieſt ſprings 
The nobleſt Brood, moſt animated, beſt. 429 


What Heroes hence have iſſued! what fam'd Chiefs! 


And Demi-gods, of old! The Stealth of Love 
Gave Greece her Hercules, and mighty Rome 

Firſt roſe beneath a random Son of Mars, 

Thy Vigour too, the Bloſſom of thy Strength, 


Reckleſs and wild profus'd, in dangerous Days, 435 


Or in the Senate wiſe, and nobly warm 
To-publick Good, may ſave the cruſhing State 
Or, bold in Arms, may roll her Thunders forth 
To ſhatter diſtant Skies, and rous'd to Blood 
Uſher the Br:ti/A Lion to the Field, 440 


Thy Country claims thy care; nurſe well her Hopes, 


And thine; nor thou her Church's hungry Wolves, 
Hight Overſeers, with thy own Children's gore 
Satiate, if Rapine know Satiety. 


For, bred to Death, and of ſagacious Noſe, 4435 


A prowling Herd, lur'd with the recent Smell 
Of ſecret Birth, their Carnage ſweet, or led 
By infant Wailings, querulous, and ſhrill, 
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Beſet thy frighted Gates. Theſe timely thou 

Prevent, or mourn too late thy raviſh'd Gold 430 

And captive Son; to the ſtreet-dunning Tribe 

Of Mendicants let out, fiftitious Badge 

Of low Diſtreſs: there to what liſe of Pain 

Led up who knows? to what diſgraceful Fate, 444 

What Gibbet, bred ? Or from his Parent's Arms, 

With Nurſe unpitying, unbenign, exil'd 

To ſqualid Lodge, to find in Famine's Cave 

A ling'ring Death; F by a deadlier Hag, 

Than her that rides the lab'ring Night, oppreſs'd 

Untimely fink beneath a heavier Fate. 460 

While they, the ſons of licens'd Rapine, ſcreen'd 

Under the Altar of the God of Life 

With murder ſtain'd, on what ſhould raiſe thy Son 

Nightly regale, carnivorous ; for them | 

The Heifer bleeds, or for her {laughter'd Young 465 

Roams wild the woodland Bounds: and what 

ſhould now 

To thy young Hopes run ſoft in balmy Rills 

Lacteous, to them in deep Oporto flows, 

Or hot Madeira. Thus the ſanguine Feaſt 469 

They crown, nor dread the Cry of infant Blood. 
Tazsz Precepts wiſely keep, by theſe direct 

Thy Steps thro' Pleaſure's Labyrinth. Unhurt 

And unoffending, thus thy tutor'd Feet 

May tread the Wilds of elſe- deluſive Joy. 

So ſhall no Sorrows wound, no ruder Cares 475 

Diſturb thy Pleaſures, no remorſeful Tears 
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Attend thy gay delight ; nor Sighs make way, 
But ſuch as heave the pleaſure-burden'd Breaſt, 
As utter Love, with ſpeechleſs Eloquence | 

Well underſtood, and breathe from Soul to Soul 
The ſoft Infection, fondly ſtill receiv'd. 481 
Almighty Love | O, unexhauſted ſource 

Of univerſal Joy! firſt Principle 

Of Nature all-creating ! Harmony 

By which her mighty Movements all are rul'd! 48; 
Soft Tyrant of each Element! whoſe Sway 
Reſiſtleſs thro' the Wilds of Air is felt, | 
Thro' Earth, and the deep Empire of the Main! 
Thy willing Slaves, we own thy gentle Power, : 


In us ſupreme, with kind Endearments rais'd 490 


Above the merely-ſenſual Touch of Brutes, 

By thy ſoft Charm the ſavage Breaſt is tam'd. 

The Genius rais'd. Thy heayenly warmth inſpires 
Whate'er is noble, generous, or humane, 

Or elegant; whate'er atlorns the Mind, 495 
Graces or ſweetens Life: and without thee 
Nothing or gay, or amiable appears, 


er not to Love (thus poliſhing the Soul, 
Thus charming, tho” of every finer Breaſt 
The fovereign Joy) yet not to love alone 500 
Yield languid all your Hours. The ſelf-ſame Cates 
Still offer'd ſoon the Appetite offend; 
The moſt delicious ſooncſt. Other Joys, 
Other Purfuits, their equal Share deinand 
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Of Cultivation. Theſe with kindly Change 505 
Will chezr your ſweetly-varied Days; from theſe 
With quicker Senſe you ſhall and firmer Nerves 
Return to Love, when Love again invites. 


Ee thoſe the leaſt neglefted which inform 


Vith Virtue, Senſe and Elegance, the Mind : 510 
Thoſe what before was amiable improve, 

And lend to Love new Grace and Dignity. 

Life too has ſerious Cares, which madly ſcorn'd 
The Means of Fleaſure melt.— And Age will come, 
When Love, alas! the Flower of human Joys, 515 
Mutt ſhrink in horrid Froſt. O, hapleſs he! 
Thrice hapleſs then! whoſe only Joy was That ; 
Whoſe young Defires tumultuous ſtill engage 

To wield a Load of uncbedient Limbs 519 
With vain Attempt. Him the inclement Power 
Of craving Impotence, to fonder Toys 

Than other Dotage knows, or eaſy-dup'd 
Credulity can well believe, incites. 

Him all the Nymphs deſpiſe, and the young Loves 
With leering Scorn behold ; while vigorous Heat 
Has fled his ſhiken Limbs, ſurviving ſtill 526 
In his green Fancy, Thence what deſperate Toil 
By Flagellation, and the rage of Blows, 

To rouſe the Venus loitering in his Veins ! 
Fruitleſs, for Venus unſollicited 530 
The kindeſt ſmiles, abhorring painful Rites, 
Ceaſe, reverend Fathers ! from thoſe youthful Sports 
Retire, before unfiniſh'd Feats betray 

Your 
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Your flacken'd Nerves. The hoary Years, deſign'd 
For Wiſdom, for ſedate Philoſophy, 639 


And Contemplation, ill agree with Love. 
Chearful retire : nor grudge in peeviſh Pſha's, 
Like envious Monitors, the ſprightly Joys 
Of luſty Youth, You had your genial Time 


Of Pleaſure : ours is on the rapid Wing. 540 


Ap you whoſe youthful Blond impetuous rolls, 
With generous Spirits fraught and Kindly Balm, 
Huſband your Vigour well ; if aught or Health, 
Or Off. ſpring numerous, beautiful and ſtrong, 

Or Pleaſure weigh. For from the trite Embrace 
Follow faint Relaxation, Strength impair'd, 
Diſguſt, and mutual Apathy, Love's Bane. 


Some boaſt, I know, their Vigour to renew 


And keen Deſire, by Food reſtorative, 

Or Pharmacy more noxious. Orchts hence, 559 
Laſcivious Bulb, Satyrion better nam'd, 

And that maritime, which the ſea-born Queen 
Feeds with her Native Spume, Eryngo mild; 
Boletus, fam'd among the fungous Tribe, 

And fell Cantharides, in various Forms 599 
Are us'd. But what enſues? Diſeaſes more 
Taan ever burden'd Auftcr's dropping Wings. 
Cold Tremors, Spaſms and Cephaalæa's dne, 

Eternal Flux of Nature's balmy Dew, 

Tabes, and gaunt Meraſmus, hideous Loſs 560 
Of god-like Reaſon, and the impriſon'd rage FEE 
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Of fierce Lipyria, whoſe collefted Fires 

The Vitals only ſeize. Or if the Sons 

Of jaded Luxury thoſe Plagues eſcape, 564 

They waſte their melting Youth, and bring grey 
Hairs 

Re fore their time, grey Hairs and idle Years, 

Leave Nature to herſelf, nor covet more 

Than Nature gives, that but to real Wants 

Each well-conduQed Appetite provokes. 56g 


Bur chiefly thee, fair Nymph, behoves to know 
That Love and Joy when in their Prime moſt fear 
Decay, the Fate of all created Things. 

Be frugal then: the coyly-yielded Kiſs 

P Charms moſt, and gives the moſt ſincere Delight, 
Cheapneſs offends, hence on the Harlot's Lip 575 
No Rapture hangs, however fair ſhe ſeem, 
However form'd for Love and amorous Play, 
Hail, Modeſty ! fair Female Honour, hail ! 
Beauty's chief Ornament, and Beauty's ſelf ! 
For Beauty muſt with Virtue ever dwell, 
And thou art Virtue! and without thy Charm 
Beauty is inſolent, and Wit profane. 
Thou giv'ſt the Smile its Grace, the heighten'd Kiſs 
Its balmy Eſſence ſweet! and but for thee 
The very Raptures of the lawful Bed, 583 
Were Outrage and foul Riot, Rites obſcene! 
Celeſtial Maid be it lawful that with Lips 
Profane I name thee, and in wanton Song. 
But in theſe vicious Days great Nature's Laws ; 

are 
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Are ſpurn'd; eternal Virtue, which nor Time 

Nor Place can change, nor Cuſtom changing all, 
Is mock'd to ſcorn; and lewd Abuſe inſtead, 
Daughter of Night, her ſhameleſs Revels holds 
O'er half the Globe, while the chaſte Face of Day 
Eclipſes at her Rites. For Man with Man, 399 
And Man with Woman (monſtrous to relate!) 
Leaving the natural Road, themtelves debaſe 
With Deeds unſeemly, and Diſhonour foul. 
Britons, for ſhame! Be Male and Female ſtill. 
Eaniſh this foreign Vice; it grows not here, 600 
It dies, neglected: and in Clime ſo chaſte 
Cannot but by forc'd Cultivation thrive. 

So cultivated ſwells the more our Shame, 

The more our Guilt. And ſhall not greater Guilt 
Meet greater Puniſhment and heavier Doom ? 605 
Not lighter for Delay. Did Juſtice ſpare 

The Men of Sodom crſt? Like us they ſinn'd, 
Like us they ſought the Paths of monſtrous Joy; 
Til, urg'd to Wrath at laſt, all-patient Heaven 
Deſcending wrapt them in ſulphurcous Storm. 610 
And where proud Palaces appear'd, the Haunts 
Of Luxury, now ſleeps a ſullen Pool: 

Vengeful Memorial of Almighty Ire, 

Againſt the Sons of Lewdneſs exercis'd ; 
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| AUGHTER of Pzon, queen of every joy, 
Hreera*; whoſe indulgent ſmile ſuſtains 
The various race luxuriant nature pours, 
D And on th' immortal eſſences beſtows 
Immortal youth : auſpicious, O deſcend ! 
» Thou chearful guardian of the rolling year, 
Whether thou wanton'ſt on the weſtern gale, 
Or ſhak'ſt the rigid pinions of the north, 
Diffuſeſt life and vigour thro” the tracts 
Of air, thro' earth, and ocean's deep domain. 
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* Hygeia, the goddeſs of health, was, according to the ge- 
nealogy of the heathen deities, the daughter of Æſculapius; 


who, as well as Apollo, was diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
P.con, 
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When thro' the blue ſerenity of heaven 

Thy power approaches, all the waſteful hoſt 

Of Pain and Sickneſs, ſqualid and deform'd, 
Confounded fink into the loathſome gloom, 
Where in deep Erebus involv'd the fiends 15 
Grow more profane, Whatever ſhapes of death, 
Shook from the hideous chambers of the globe, 
Swarm thro' the ſhudd'ring air: whatever plagues 
Or meagre famine breeds, or with flow wings 

Riſe from the putrid watry element, 20 
The damp waſte foreſt, motionleſs and rank, 
That ſmothers earth and all the breathleſs winds, 
Or the vile carnage of th' inhuman field; 
Whatever baneful breathes the rotten South; 
Whatever ills th* extremes or ſudden change 23 
Of cold and hot, or moiſt and dry produce; 
They fly thy pure effulgence : they, and all 

The ſecret poiſons of avenging heaven, 

And all the pale tribes halting in the train 
Of Vice and heedleſs Pleaſure : or if aught 30 
"The comet's glare amid the burning ſky, 
Mournful eclipſe, or planets ill combin'd, 
Portend diſaſtrous to the vital world ; 

Thy ſalutary power averts their rage, 

Averts the general bane : and but for thee 35 
Nature would ſicken, nature ſoon would die. 
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Without thy chearſul active energy 
No rapture ſwells the breaſt, no poet ſings, 
No. more the maids of Helicon delight, 
Come then with me, O Goddeſs heavenly gay! 
Begin the ſong ; and let it fweetly flow, 
And let it wiſely teach thy wholeſome laws ; 
* How beſt the fickle fabrick to fupport 
« Of mortal man ; in healthful body how 
& A healthful mind the longeſt to maintain.” 
*Tis hard, in ſuch a ſtrife of rules, to chuſe 
The beſt, and thoſe of moſt extenſive ule; 
Harder in clear and animated ſong 
Dry philoſophic precepts to convey. 
Yet with thy aid the ſecret wilds I trace 
Of nature, and with daring ſteps proceed 
Thro' paths the Muſes never trod before. 


Nor ſhould I wander doubtful of my way, 
Had I the lights of that ſagacious mind 
Which taught to check the peſtilential fire, 
And quell the deadly Python of the Nile. 

O thou belov'd by all the graceful arts, 
Thou long the fav'rite of the healing powers, 
Indulge, O Map! a well deſign'd eſſay, 
Howe'er imperfe&@ : and permit that I 
My little knowledge with my country ſhare, 
Till you the rich Aſclepian ſtores unlock, 
And with new graces digniſy the theme. 
2 
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Ye who amid this feveriſh world would wear 
A body free of pain, of cares a mind ; 
Fly the rank city, ſhun its turbid air; 
Breathe not the chaos of eternal ſmoke 
And volatile corruption, from the dead, 
The dying, ſickning, and the living world 
Exhal'd, to ſully heaven's tranſparent dome 70 
With dim mortality. It is not Air 
That from a thouſand lungs reeks back to thine, 
Sated with exhalations rank and fell, 
The ſpoil of dunghills, and the putrid thaw 
Of nature; when from ſhape and texture ſhe +75 
Relapſes into fighting elements : 
It is not Air, but-floats a nauſeous maſs 
Of all obſcene, corrupt, offenſive things. 
Much moiſture hurts; but here a ſordid bath, 
With oily rancour fraught, relaxes more 
The ſolid frame than ſimple moiſture can. 
Beſides, immur'd in many a ſullen bay 
That never felt the freſhneſs of the breeze, 
This ſlumbering deep remains, and ranker grows 
With fickly reſt : and (tho' the lungs abhor 85 
To drink the dun fuliginous aby ſs) 
Did not the acid vigour of the mine, 
Roll'd ſrom ſo many thund'ring chimnies, tame 
The putrid ſteams that overſwarm the ſky; 


This cauſtic venom would perhaps corrode 90 


Thoſe tender cells that draw the vital air, 
In 
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In vain with all their unctuous rills bedew'd ; 

Or by the drunken venous tubes, that yawn 

In countleſs pores o'er all the pervious ſkin, 
Imbib'd, would poiſon the balſamic blood, 93 
And rouſe the heart to every fever's rage. 

While yet you breathe, away; the rural wilds 
Invite; the mountains call you, and the vales; 
The woods, the ſtreams, and each ambroſial breeze 
That fans the ever undulating ſky ; 100 
A kindly ſky! whote ſoſt'ring pow'r regales 
Man, beaſt, and all the vegetable reign. | 
Find then ſome woodland ſcene where Nature ſmiles 
Benign, where all her honeſt children thrive. 
Tous there wants not many a happy Seat; 105 
J. ook round the ſmiling land, ſuch numbers riſe 
We hardly fix, bewilder'd in our choice, 

See where enthron'd in adamantine ſtate, 

Proud of her bards, imperial Mindſor fits ; 

"There chuſe thy ſeat, in ſome aſpiring grove 110 
Faſt by the ſlowly-winding Thames ; or where 
Broader ſhe laves fair Richmond's green retreats, 

( Richmond that ſees an hundred villas riſe 

Rural or gay.) O! from the ſummer's rage, 

O! wrap me in the friendly gloom that hides 1 15 
Umbrageous Ham ! But if the buſy Town 
Attract thee {till to toil for power or gold, 
Sweetly thou may'ſt thy vacant hours polleſs 

In Hanpflcad, ccurted by the weſtern wind; 
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Or Greenwich, waving o'er the winding flood; 120 
Or loſe the world amid the ſylvan wilds 

Of Dulwich, yet by barbarous arts unſpoil'd, 

Green riſe the Kentiſh hills in chearful air; 

But on the marſhy plains that Ee ſpreads 

Build not, nor reſt too long thy wand'ring feet, 
For on a ruſtic throne of dewy turf, 126 
With baneful fogs her aching temples bound, 
Quartana there preſides : a meagre Fiend 

Begot by Eurus, when his brutal force 
Compreſs'd the flothful Naiad of the Fens, 130 
From ſuch a mixture ſprung, this fitful peſt 

With fev'riſh blaſts ſubdues the ſickning land: 
Cold tremors come, with mighty love of reſt, 
Convulſive yawnings, laſſitude, and pains 

That ſting the burden'd brows, fatigue the loins, 
And rack the joints, and every torpid limb; 136 
Then parching heat ſucceeds, till copious ſweats 
O'erflow : a ſhort relief from former ills, 
Beneath repeated ſhocks the wretches pine ; 

The vigour ſinks, the habit melts away; 140 
""he chearſul, pure, and animated bloom 

Dies from the face, with ſqualid atrophy 
Devour'd, in fallow melancholy clad. 

And oft the Sorcereſs, in her {ated wrath, 

Reſigns them to the ſuries of her train; 145 
The bloated Hydrops, and the yellow hend 
'Ting'd with her own accumulated gall, 
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In queſt of Sites, avoid the mournful plain 
Where oſiers thrive, and trees that love the lake; 
Where many lazy muddy rivers flow : 150 
Nor for the wealth that all the Indies roll 
Fix near the marſhy margin of the main, 

For from the humid ſoil and watry reign 
Eternal vapours riſe ; the ſpongy air 

For ever weeps ; or, turgid with the weight 15g 
Of waters, pours a ſounding deluge down, 
Skies ſuch as theſe let ev'ry mortal ſhun 

Who dreads the dropſy, palſy, or the gout, 
Tertian, corroſive ſcurvy, or moiſt catarrh ; 

Or any other injury that grows — 160 
From raw ſpun fibres idle and unſtrung, 

Skin ill-perſpiring, and the purple flood 

In languid eddies loitering into phlegm, 


Yet not alone from humid ſkies we pine ; 
For Air may be too dry. The ſubtile heaven, 165 
That winnows into duſt the blaited downs, 
Bare and extended wide without a ſtream, 
Too faſt imbibes th' attenuated lymph 
Which, by the ſurface, from the blood exhales. 
The lungs grow rigid, and with toll eſſay 170 
Their flexible vibrations; or inflam'd, 
Their tender ever-moving ſtructure thaws. 
Spoil'd of its limpid vehicle, the blood 
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A maſs of lees remains, a droſſy tide 

That flow as Lethe wanders thro' the veins, 175 
Unadtive in the ſervices of life, 

Unſit to lead its pitchy current thro? - 

The ſecret mazy channels of the brain. 

The melancholic Fiend (that worſt deſpair 

Of phyſic) hence the ruſt-complexion'd man 180 
Purſues, whoſe blood is dry, whoſe fibres gain 
Too ſtretch'd a tone: and hence in climes aduſt 
So ſudden tumults ſeize the trembling nerves, 
And burning ſevers glow with double rage. 


Fly, if you can, theſe violent extremes 185 
Of Air; the wholeſome is nor moiſt nor dry. 
But as the power of chuſing is deny'd 
To half mankind, a further taſk enſues; 

How beſt to mitigate theſe ſell extremes, 


How breathe unhurt the withering element, 190 
Or hazy atmoſphere : Tho' Cuſtom moulds 


To ev'ry clime the ſoft Promethean clay; 

And he who firſt the fogs of Efex breath'd 

(So kind is native air) may in the fens 

Of Efex from inveterate ills revive 195 
At pure Montpelier or Bermuda caught, 

But if the raw and oozy heaven offend: 

Correct the ſoil, and dry the ſources up 

Of watry exhalation; wide and deep 


Conduct your trenches thro' the quaking bog; 200 
Sollici— 
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Sollicitous, with all your winding arts, 

Betray th' unwilling lake into the ſtream ; 

And weed the foreſt, and invoke the winds - 

To break the toils where ſtrangled vapours lie; 
Or thro” the thickets ſend the crackling ſlames. 205 
Mean time, at home with chearſul fires diſpel 
The humid air: and let your table ſmoke 
With ſolid roaſt or bak'd ; or what the herds 

Of tamer breed ſupply : or what the wilds 

Yield to the toilſom pleaſures of the chaſe. 210 
Generous your wine, the boaſt of rip'ning years, 
But frugal be your cups; the languid frame, 
Vapid and ſunk from yeſterday's debauch, 
Shrinks from the cold embrace of watry heavens. 
But neither theſe nor all Apollo's arts, 215 
Diſarm the dangers of the dropping {ky, 

Unleſs with exerciſe and manly toil 

You brace your nerves, and ſur the lagging blood. 
The fat'ning clime let all the ſons of eaſe 

Avoid; if indolence would with to live; 220 
Go, yawn and loiter out the long ſlow year 

In fairer ſkies, If droughty regions parch 

The ſkin and lungs, and bake the thick'ning blood; 
Deep in the waving foreſt chuſe your ſeat, 

Where fuming trees refreſh the thirſty air ; 225 
And wake the fountains from their ſecret beds, 
And into lakes dilate the rapid ſtream, 


Here ſpread your gardens wide! and let the cool, 
The 
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The moiſt relaxing vegetable ſtore 2 
Prevail in each repaſt: Your food ſapplied 239 
By bleeding life, be gently waſted down, 

By ſoft decoction and a mellowing heat, 

To li quid balm ; or, if the ſolid maſs 

You chuſe, tormented in the boiling wave; 
That thro” the thirſty channels of the blood 2353 
A ſmooth diluted chyle may ever flow. 

The fragrant dairy from its cool receſs 

Its nectar acid or benign will pour 

To drown your thirſt ; or let the mantling bowl 
Of keen Sherbet the fickle taſte relieve. 240 
For with the viſcous bloed the ſimple ſtream 

Will hardly mingle; and fermented cups 

Oft diſſipate more moiſture than they give. 

Vet when pale ſeaſons riſe, or winter rolls 

His horrors o'er the world, thou may'ſt indulge 
In ſeaſts more genial, and impatient broach 246 
The mellow caſk, Then too the ſcourging air 
Provokes to keener toils than ſultry droughts 
Allow. But rarely we ſuch ſkies blaſpheme. 
Steep'd in continual rains, or with raw fogs 250 
Bedew'd, our Seaſons droop : incumbent ſtill 

A ponderous heaven o'erwhelms the ſinking ſoul, 
Lab'ring with ſtorms in heapy mountains 1iſe 

Th' imbattled clouds, as if the Stygian ſhades 
Had left the dungeops of eternal night, 235 
Till black with thunder all the South deſcends. 
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Scarce in a ſhowerleſs day the heavens indulge 
Our melting clime ; except the baleful Eaſt 
Withers the tender ſpring, and ſourly checks 
The fancy of the year. Our fathers talk 260 
Of ſummers, balmy airs, and ſkies ſerene, 

Good heaven! for what unexpiated crimes 

This diſmal change! The brooding elements 

Do they, your powerful miniſters of wrath, 
Prepare ſome fierce exterminating plague ? 265 
Or is it fix'd in the Decrees above 

That lofty Albion melt into the main? 

Indulgent nature! O diſſolve this gloem ! 

Bind in eternal adamant the winds 

That drown or wither : Give the genial Weſt 270 
To breathe, and in its turn the ſprightly North: 
And may once more the circling ſeaſons rule 
The year ; not mix in ev'ry monſtrous day, 


Mean time the moiſt malignity to ſhun 
Of burthen'd {kies; mark where the dry champaign 
Swells into chearful hills; where Marjoram 276 
And Thyme, the love of bees, perfume the air; 
And where the * Cynorrhodon with the roſe 
For fragrance vies; for in the thirſty ſoil 
Moſt fragrant breathe the aromatic tribes. 280 
There bid thy roofs high on the baſking ſteep . 
Aſcend, there light thy hoſpitable fires, 


And 


® The wild roſe, or that which grows on the common briar, 
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And let them ſee the winter morn ariſe, 

The ſummer evening bluſhing in the welt ; 
While with umbrageous oaks the ridge behind | 285 
O'erhung, defends you from the bluſt'ring north, 
And bleak affliction of the peeviſh eaſt. 

O! when the growling winds contend, and all 
The ſounding foreſt fluQtuates in the ſtorm ; 

To fink in warm repoſe, and hear the din 290 
Howl o'er the ſteady battlements, delights 

Above the luxury of vulgar ſleep. 

The murm'ring riv'let, and the hoarſer ſtrain 

Of waters ruſhing o'er the ſlipp'ry rocks, 

Will nightly lull you to ambroſial reſt. 295 
To pleaſe the fancy is no trifling good, 

Where health is ſtudied; for whatever moves 
The mind with calm delight, promotes the juſt 
And natural movements of th' harmonious frame, 
Beſides, the ſportive brogk for ever ſhakes 
The trembling air; that floats from hill to hill, 
From vale to mountain, with inceſſant change 
Of pureſt element, refreſhing ſtill 

Your airy ſeat, and uninfected Gods. 

Chiefly for this I praiſe the man who builds 
High on the breezy ridge, Whöfe lofty ſides 
Th' etherial deep with endleſs billows chaſes, 
His purer manſion nor contagious years 

Shall reach, nor deadly putrid airs annoy. 


300 
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But may no fogs, from lake or fenny plain, g10 
Involve my hill! And whereſoe'er you build; 
Whether on ſun-burnt Egſom, or the plains 
Waſh'd by the filent Lee; in Chelſea low, 

Or high Blackheath with wintery winds aſſaibd; 

Dry be your houſe: but airy more than warm. g15 

Elſe every breath of ruder wind will ſtrike 

Your tender body thro' with rapid pains ; 

Fierce coughs will teize you, hoarſenels bind your 
voice, 

Or moiſt Gravedo load your aching brows, 

Theſe to defy, and all the fates that dwell 320 

In cloiſter'd air tainted with ſteaming liſe, 

Let loſty cielings grace your ample rooms; 

And ſtill at azure noontide may your dome 


At every window drink the liquid {ky, 


Need we the ſunny ſituation here, g25 
And theatres open to the ſouth, commend ? 
Here, where the morning's miſty breath infeſts 
More than the torrid noon ? How fickly grow, 
How pale, the plants in thoſe ill fated vales 
That, circled round with the gigantic heap 330 
Of mountains, never felt, nor ever hope 
To feel, the genial vigour of the ſun ! 

While on the neighbouring hill the roſe inflames 
The verdant ſpring ; in virgin beauty blows 


The tender lily, languiſhingly ſweet ; 335 
O' er every hedge the wanton woodbine roves, 
C And 
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And autumn ripens in the ſummer's ray, 

Nor leſs the warmer living tribes demand 

The foſt'ring ſun; whoſe energy divine 

| Dwells not in mortal fire; whoſe gen'rous heat 
Glows thro' the maſs of groſſer elements, 344 
And kindles into life the ponderous ſpheres, 
Chear'd by thy kind invigorating warmth, 

We court thy beams, great majeſty of day! 

If not the ſoul the regent of this world, 
Firſt-born of heaven, and only leſs than God ! 346 
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 NOUGH of Air. A deſart ſubje& now, 

Rougher and wilder, riſes to my ſight. 
A barren waſte, where not a garland grows 
To bind the Muſe's brow ; not ev'n a proud 
Stupendous ſolitude frowns o'er the heath, 5 
To rouſe a noble horror in the ſoul : 
But rugged paths fatigue, and error leads 
Thro' endleſs labyrinths the devious feet. 
Farewel, etherial fields! the humbler arts 
C 3 
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Of life; the Table and the homely Gods, 10 
Demand wy ſong. Elyſian gales, adieu! 


The blood, the fountain whence the ſ pirits flow, 
The generous ſtream that waters every part, 
And motion, vigour, and warm life conveys 
To every particle that moves or lives ; 15 
This vital fluid, thro' unnumber'd tubes 
Pour'd by the heart, and to the heart again 
Refunded; ſcourg'd for ever round and round; 
Enrag'd with heat and toil, at laſt forgets 
Its balmy nature; virulent and thin 20 
It grows; and now, but that a thouſand gates 
Are open to its flight, it would deſtroy 
The parts it cheriſh'd and repair'd before. 
Beſides, the flexible and tender tubes 
Melt in the mildeſt moſt ne&areous tide 25 
That ripening nature rolls; as in the ſtream 
Its crumbling banks ; but what the vital force 
Of plaſtic fluids hourly batters down, 
That very force, thoſe plaſtic particles 
Rebuild : So mutable the ſtate of man, 30 
For this the watchful appetite was giv'n, | 
Daily with freſh materials to repair 
This unavoidable expence of life, 
This neceſſary waſte of fleſh and blood, 34 
Hence the concoftive powers, with various art, 
Subdue the cruder aliments to chyle ; . 
| The 
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The chyle to blood; the foamy purple tide 


To liquors, which thro' finer arteries 

To different parts their winding courſe purſue ; 
To try new changes, and new forms put on, 40 
Or for the public, or ſome private uſe, 


Nothing ſo foreign but th' athletic hind 
Can labour into blood. The hungry meal 
Alone he fears, or aliments too thin : 
By violent powers too eafily ſubdu'd, 45 
Too ſoon expell'd. His daily labour thaws, 
To. friendly chyle, the moſt rebellious maſs 
That ſalt can harden, or the ſmoke of years; 
Nor does his gorge the rancid bacon rue, 
Nor that which Ceſtria ſends, tenacious paſte 30 
Of ſolid milk, But ye of ſofter clay, 
Infirm and delicate! and ye who waſte 
With pale and bloated ſloth the tedious day! 
Avoid the ſtubborn aliment, avoid 
The full repaſt ; and let ſagacious age 55 
Grow wiſer, leſſon'd by the dropping teeth. 


Half ſubtiliz'd to chyle, the liquid food 
Readieſt obeys th' aſſimilating powers; 
And ſoon the tender vegetable maſs 59 
Relents ; and ſoon the young of thoſe that tread 
The ſtedfaſt earth, or cleave the green aby ſs, 
Or pathleſs ſky. And if the Steer muſt fall 
In 
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In youth and ſanguine vigour let him die; 
Nor ſtay till rigid age, or heavy ails, 
Abſolve him ill-requited from the yoke; 65 
Some with high forage; and luxuriant eafe, 
Indulge the veteran Ox: But wiſer thou, 
From the bald mountain or the barren downs, 
Expett the flocks by frugal nature fed ; 
A race of purer blood, with exerciſe oY 
Refin'd and ſcanty fare: For, old or young, 
The ſtall'd are never healthy; nor the cramm'd, 
Not all the culinary arts can tame, 
To wholeſome food, the abominable growth 
Of reſt and gluttony ; the prudent taſte 75 
Rejects like bane ſuch loathſome luſciouſneſs, 
The languid ſtomach curſes even the pure 
Delicious fat: and all the race of oil: 
For more the oily aliments relax 
Its feeble tone; and with the eager lymph 80 
(Fond to incorporate with all it meets) 
Coily they mix, and ſhun with ſlippery wiles 
The woo'u embrace. Th' irrefoluble oil, 
So gentle late and blandiſhing, in floods 
Of rancid bile o'erflows:; What tumults hence, 85 
What horrors riſe, were nauſeous to relate. 
Chuſe leaner viands, ye:whoſeqovial make 
Too faſt the gummy nutriment imbibes : 
Chuſe ſober meals; and zouſe-to-aftive life 89 
Your cumbrous clay; nor on th' infeebling down, 
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Irreſolute, protra@ the morning hours. 

But let the man whoſe bones are thinly clad, 
With chearful eaſe and ſucculent repaſt 
Improve his ſlender habit. Each extreme 
From the bleſt mean of ſanity departs. 


I could relate what table this demands 
Or that complexion ; what the various powers 
Of various foods: But fifty years would roll, 
And fifty more, before the tale were done. 
Beſides there often lurks ſome nameleſs, ſtrange, 
Peculiar thing; nor on the ſkin diſplay'd, 101 
Felt in the pulſe, nor in the habit ſeen ; 
Which finds a poiſon in the food that moſt 
The temp'rature affects. There are, whoſe blood 
Impetuous rages thro” the turgid veins, 105 
Who better bear the fiery fruits of Ind” 
Than the moiſt Melon, or pale Cucumber. 
Of chilly nature others fly the board 
Supply'd with ſlaughter, and the vernal powers 
For cooler, kinder, ſuſtenance implore. 
Some even the generous nutriment deteſt 110 
Which, in the ſhell, the ſleeping embryo rears, 
Some, more unhappy ſtill, repent the gifts 
Of Pales ; ſoft, delicious and benign: 
The balmy quinteſſence of every flower, 
And every grateful herb that decks the ſpring; 115 


The foſt' ring dew of tender ſprouting life; 
The 
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The beſt refeQion of declining age: 
The kind reſtorative of thoſe who lie 
Half-dead and panting, from the doubtful ſtrife 
Of nature ſtruggling in the graſp of death, 120 
Try all the-bounties of this fertile globe, 

There is not ſuch a ſalutary food 

As ſuits with every ſtomach. But (except, 
Amid the mingled maſs of fſh and fowl, 

And boil'd and bak'd, you heſitate by which 125 
You ſink oppreſs'd, or whether not by all ;) 
Taught by experience ſoon you may diſcern 
What pleaſes, what offends. Avoid the cates 
That lull the ſicken'd appetite too long; 

Or heave with fev'riſh fluſhings all the face, 130 


Burn in the palms, and parch the rough'ning tongue; 


Or much diminiſh or too much increaſe 

Th' expence, which nature's wife economy, 
Without or waſte or avarice, maintains. 

Such cates adjur'd, let prouling hunger looſe, 135. 
And bid the curious palate roam at will; 

They ſcarce can err amid the various ſtores 

That burſt the teeming entrails of the world. 


Led by ſagacious tafte; the ruthleſs king 
Of beaſts on blood and ſlaughter: only lives; 140 
The tiger, form'd alike to cruel meals, | 
Would at the manger ſtarve; Of milder ſceds 
The,generous horſe to herbage and to grain 
Con- 
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Confines his wiſh ; tho fabling Greece reſound 

The Thracian ſteeds with human carnage wild; 145 

Prompted by inſtinct's never-erring power, 

Each creature knows its proper aliment; 

But man, th' inhabitant of ev'ry clime, 

With all the commoners of nature feeds. 

Directed, bounded, by this power within, , 50 

Their cravings are well aim'd : Voluptuous Man 

Is by ſuperior facultics miſled ; | . 

Miſled from pleaſure even in queſt of joy. 

Sated with nature's boons, what thouſands ſeek, 

With diſhes tortur'd from their native taite, 

And mad variety, to ſpur beyond 

Its wiſer will the jaded appetite ! 

Is this for. pleaſure ? Learn a juſter taſte ; 

And know, that temperance is true luxury, 

Or is it pride? Purſue ſome nobler aim. 160 

Diſmiſs your paraſites, who praiſe for hire; 

And earn the fair eſteem of honeſt men, 

Whoſe praiſe is fame. Form'd of ſuch clay as 
yours, 

The ſick, the needy, ſhiver at your gates. 164 

Even modeſt want may bleſs your hand unſeen; 

Tho' huſh'd in patient wretchedneſs at home. 

Is there no virgin, grac'd with every charm 

But that which binds the mercenary vow ? 

No youth of genius, whoſe negletted bloom 

Unfoſter'd fickens in the barren ſhade ? 170 

No worthy man, by fortune's random blows, 
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Or by a heart too generous and humane, 
Conſtrain'd to leave his happy natal ſeat, : 
And ſigh for wants more bitter than his own ? 
There are, while human miſeries abdund, 175 
A thouſand ways to waſte ſuperfluous wealth, 


Withgut one fool or flatterer at your board, 
Without one hour of ſickneſs or diſguſt. 


But other ills th' ambiguous feaſt purſue, 
Beſides provoking the laſcivious taſte. 180 
Such various foods, tho' harmleſs each alone, 
Each other violate; and oft we ſce 
What ſtrife is brew'd, and what pernicious bane, 
From combinatiqns of innoxious things. 

Th' unbounded taſte I mean not to confine 185 
To hermit's diet needleſsly ſevere, 
But would you long the ſweets of health enjoy, 
Or huſband pleaſure ; at one impious meal 
Exhauſt not half the bounties of the year, 
Of every realm. It matters not mean while 190 
How much to-morrow differ from to-day ; 
So far indulge : tis fit, beſides, that man, 
To change obnoxious, be to change inur'd, 
But ſtay the curious appetite, and taſte 
With caution fruits you never tried before, 195 
For want of uſe the kindeſt aliment : 
Sometimes offends; while cuſtom tames the rage. 
Of poiſon to mild amity with life, 

| So 
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So heav'n has form'd us to the general taſte 
Of all its gifts; ſo cuſtom has improv'd 200 
This bent of nature; that few ſimple foods, 

Of all that earth, or air, or ocean yield, 

But by exceſs offend, Beyond the ſenſe 

Of light reflection, at the genial board 

Indulge not often; nor protratt the feaſt 205 
To dull ſatiety; till ſoſt and low 

A drowzy death creeps on, th' expanſive foul 
Oppreſs'd, and ſmotheꝛ'd the celeſtial fire. 


The ſtomach, urg'd beyond its active tone, 
Hardly to nutrimental chyle ſubdues 


The ſofteſt food: unfiniſh d and deprav'd, 

The chyle, in all its future wanderings, owns 

Its turbid fountain ; not by purer ſtreams 

So to be clear'd, but ſoulneſs will remain. 

To ſparkling wine what ferment. can exalt 213 
Th' unripen'd grape? Or what mechanic {kill 
From the crude ore can ſpin-the ductile gold ? 
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Groſs riot treaſures up a wealthy fund 


Of plagaes : but more immedicable ills 
Attend the lean extreme. For phyſic knows 220 
How to Qiſburden the too tumid veins, 

Even how to ripen the half-labour'd blood; 

But to unlock .the elemental tubes, 


Collaps'd and ſhrunk with long inanity, 
And with balſamic nutriment repair 22 
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The dried and worn-out habit, were to bid 
Old age grow green, and wear a ſecond ſpring 3 
Or the tall aſh, long raviſh'd from the ſoil, 

Thro' wither'd veins imbibe the vernal dew. 
When hunger calls, obey ; nor often wait 230 
Till hunger ſharpen. to corrofive pain: 

For the keen appetite will feaſt beyond 

What nature well can bear; and one extreme 
Ne'er without danger meets its own reverſe, 

Too greedily th* exhauſted veins abſorb 235 
The recent chyle, and load enfeebled powers, 
Oft to th* extinction of the vital flame. 

To the pale cities, by the firm-ſet ſiege 

And famine humbled, may this verſe he borne ; 
And hear, ye hardieſt ſons that Albion breeds 240. 
Long toſs'd and famiſh'd on the wintry main ; 
The war ſhook off, or hoſpitable ſhore 


Attain'd, with temperance bear the ſhock of joy; 


Nor crown with feſtive rites th' auſpicious day: 
Such feaſt might prove more fatal than the waves, 
Than war or famine, While the vital fire 246 
Burns feebly, heap not the green fuel on; 

But prudently foment the wandering ſpark 

With what the ſooneſt feels its kindred touch : 
Be frugal ev'n of that: a little give 250 
At firſt ; that kindled, add a little more; 

Till, by deliberate nouriſhing, the flame 

Reviv'd, with all its wonted vigour glows, 
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But tho” the two (the full and the jejune) 
Extremes have each their vice; it much avails 256 
Ever with gentle ride to ebb and flow 
From this to that : So nature learns to bear 
Whatever, chance, or headlong appetite - 

May bring. Beſides, a meagre day ſubdues 

The cruder clods by ſloth or luxury _ 260 

Collected, and unloads the wheels of life, 

Sometimes a coy averſion to the ſeaſt 

Comes on, while yet no blacker omen lours ; 

Then is the time to ſhun the tempting board, 

Were it your natal or your nuptial day. 265 

Perhaps a faſt ſo ſeaſonable ſtarves 

The latent ſeeds of woe, which rooted once 

Might coſt you labour. But the day return'd 

Of feſtal luxury, the wiſe indulge 

Moſt in the tender vegetable breed : 270 

Then chiefly when the ſummer's beams inflame 

The brazen heavens ;. or angry Sirius ſheds 

A feveriſh taint thro” the {till gulph of air. 

The moiſt cool viands then, and flowing cup 

From the freſh dairy-virgin's liberal hand, 275 

Will ſave your head from harm, tho' round the 

world | | 

The dreaded * Cauſos roll his waſteful fires, 

Pale humid winter loves the generous board, 

The meal more copious, and a warmer fare; 

And longs with old wood and old wine tochear 280 
D '2 His 
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His quaking heart, The ſeaſons which divide 
The empires of heat and cold; by neither claim'd, 
Influenc'd by both ; a middle regimen 

Impoſe. Thro' autumn's languiſhing domain 
Deſcending, nature by degrees invites 28% 
To glowing luxary. But from the depth 

Of winter when th' invigorated year 

Emerges; when Favonius fluſh'd with love, 
Toyful and young. in every breeze deſcends 28g 
More warm and wanton on his kindling bride ; 
Then, ſhepherds, then begin to ſpare your flocks 
And learn, with wiſe humanity, to check 2 
The luſt of blood. Now pregnant earth commits 
A various offspring to th' indulgent ſky : 

Now bounteous nature feeds with laviſh hand 295 
The prone creation; yields what ones ſuffic'd 
Their dainty ſovereign, when the world was young; 
Ere yet the barbarous thirſt of blood had ſeiz'd 
The human breaſt. Each rolling month matures 
The ſood that ſuits it moſt; ſo does each chme, 300 


Far in the horrid realms of Winter, where 
Th' eſtabliſh'd ocean heaps a monſtrous waſte 
Of ſhining rocks and mountains to the pole ; 
There lives a hardy race, whoſe plaineſt wants 
Relentleſs earth, their cruel ſtep-mother, g05 
Regards not. On the waſte of iron kelds, 


Untam'd, untra&ble, no harveſts wave: Ty 7 
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Pomona hates them, and the clowniſh God 

Who tends the garden, In this frozen world 
Such cooling gifts were vain: A fitter meal 310 
Is carn'd with eaſe; for here the fruitful ſpawn 
Of ocean ſwarms, and heaps their genial board 
With generous fare and luxury profuſe. 

Theſe are their bread, the only bread they know ; 
Theſe, and their willing ſlave the deer, that crops 
The ſhrubby herbage on their meagre hills, 316 
Or ſcales the fattening moſs, or ſavage rocks. 

Girt by the burning Zone, not thus the South 
Her ſwarthy ſons in either Ind” maintains: 

Or thirſty Libya; from whoſe fervid loins 

The lion burſts, and every fiend that roams 320 
The affrighted wilderneſs. The mountain herd, 
Aduſt and dry, no ſweet repaſt affords : 

Nor does the tepid main ſuch kinds produce, 

So perfect, ſo delicious, as the ſhoals | 
Of icy Zembla. Raſhly where the blood 925 
Brews feveriſh frays; where ſcarce the tubes ſuſtain 
Its tumid fervour and tempeſtuous courſe ; 

Kind Nature tempts not to ſuch gifts as theſe, 
But here in livid ripeneſs melts the Grape: 
Here, finiſh'd by invigorating ſuns, 330 
Thro' the green ſhade the golden orange glows : 
Spontaneous here the turgid Melon yields 

A generous pulp ; the Coco ſwells on high, 


With milky riches; and in horrid mail 
9 The 
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The criſp Ananas wraps its poignant ſweets; 3335 
Earth's vaunted progeny : In ruder air 

Too eay to flouriſh, even too proud to live; 

Or hardly rais'd by artificial fire | 

To vapid life. Here with a mother's ſmile 


Glad Amalthea pours her copious horn, 340 


Here buxom Ceres reigns: Th' autumnal ſea 

In boundleſs billows fluQuates o'er their plains. 
What ſuits the climate beſt, what ſuits the men, 
Nature profuſes moſt, and moſt the taſte 
Demands, The fountain, edg'd with racy wine 
Or acid fruit, bedews their thirſty ſouls. 346 
The breeze eternal breathing round their limbs 
Supports in elſe intolerable air: 

While the cool Palm, the Plantain, and the grove 


That waves on gloomy Lebanon, aſſuage 350 


The torrid hell that beams upon their heads. 


Now come, ye Naiads, to the fountains lead; 


Now let me wander thro' your gelid reign, 


I burn to view th' enthuſiaſtic wilds 
By mortal elſe untrod. I hear the din 355 
Of waters thund'ring o'er the ruin'd cliffs, 


With holy reverence I approach the rocks 


Whence glide the ſtreams renown'd an antient ſong. 

Here from the deſart down the rumbling ſteep 

Firſt ſprings the Nile; here burſts the ſounding Po 
In 
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In angry waves; Euphrates hence devolves 361 
A mighty flood to water half the Eaſt ; 

And there, in Gothic ſolitude reclin'd, 

The chearleſs Tanais pours his hoary urn. 364 
What ſolemn twilight ! What ſtupendous ſhades 
.Enwrap theſe infant floods! Thro' every nerve 
A ſacred horror thrills, a pleaſing fear 

Glides o'er my frame. The foreſt deepens round ; 
And more gigantic ſtill th' impending trees 
Stretch their extravagant arms athwart the gloom. 
Are theſe the confines of ſome fairy world? 371 
A land of Genii? Say, beyond theſe wilds 
What unknown nations? If indeed beyond 
Aught habitable lies. And whither leads, 

To what ſtrange regions, or of bliſs or pain, g75 
That ſubterraneous way ? Propitious maids, 
Conduct me, while with fearful ſteps I tread 

This trembling ground. The taſk remains to ſing 
Your gifts (ſo Pæon, ſo the powers of health 
Command) to praiſe your cryſtal element; 380 
'The chief ingredient in heaven's various works; 
Whoſe: flexile genius ſparkles in the gem, 

Grows firm in oak, and fugitive in wane 

The vehicle, the ſource, of nutriment 

And life, to all that vegetate or live. 385 


O comfortable ſtreams! With eager lips 
And trembling hand the languid thirſty quaff 
"v: New 
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New life in you; freſh vigour fills their veins. 
No warmer cups the rural ages knew ; 


None warmer ſought the ſires of human kind. 390 


Happy in temperate peace! Their equal days 
Felt not the alternate fits of feveriſh mirth, 

And fick dejection. Still ſerene and pleas'd, 
They knew no pains but what the tender ſoul 
With pleafure yields to, and would ne'er forget. 
Bleſt with divine immunity from ails, 396 
Long centuries they liv'd ; their only fate 

Was ripe old age, and rather ſleep than death. 
Oh!] could thoſe worthies from the world of Gods 
Return to viſit their degenerate ſons, 400 


How would they ſcorn the joys of modern time, 


With all our art and toil improv'd to pain! 
Too happy they ! But wealth brought luxury, 
And luxury on ſloth begot diſcaſe, 


Learn temperance, friends; and hear without 
diſdain 405 
The choice of Water. Thus the “* Coin ſage 
Opin'd, and thus the learn'd of every School, 
What leaſt of foreign principles partakes 
Is beſt: The lighteſt then ; what bears the touch 
Of fire the leaſt, and ſooneſt mounts in air; 410 
The moſt inſipid; the moſt void of ſmell. 
Such the rude mountain from his horrid fides 
Pours down; ſuch waters in the ſandy vale ©  * 
; For 


* Hippocrates, 
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For ever boil, alike of winter froſts 

And ſummer's heat ſecure. The cryſtal ſtream, 
O'er rocks reſounding, or for many a mile 
Hurl'd down the pebbly channel, wholeſome yields 
And mellow draughts; except when winter thaws, 
And half the mountains melt into the tide. 

Tho? thirſt were ne'er ſo reſolute, avoid 420 
The ſordid lake, and all ſuch drowſy floods | 
As fill frem Lethe Belgia's flow canals ; 

(With reſt corrupt, with vegetation green; 
Squalid with generation, and the birth 

Of little monſters ;) till the power of fire 425 
Has from prophane embraces diſengag'd 

The violated lymph. The virgin ſtream 

In boiling waſtes its finer ſoul in air. 


Nothing like ſimple element dilutes 
The food, or gives the chyle ſo ſoon to flow. 420 
But where the tomach, indolently given, 
Toys with its duty, animate with wine 
Th' inſipid ſtream : Tho' golden Ceres yields 
A more voluptuous, a more ſprightly draught ; 
Perhaps more active. Wine unmix'd, and all 435 
The gluey floods that from the vex'd abyſs 
Of fermentation ſpring ; with ſpirit fraught, 
And furious with intoxicating fire ; 
Retard concoction, and preſerve unth awd 
Th' embodied maſs. You ice what gountleſs years 
| Embalm'd 
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Embalm'd in frery quinteſcence of wine 449 
The puny wonders of the reptile world, 

The tender rudiments of life, the ſlim, 
Unravellings of minute anatomy, 
Maintain their texture, and unchang'd remain. 455 


We curſe not wine: The vile exceſs we blame; 
More fruitful than th? accumulated board, 
Of pain and miſery, For the ſubtle draught 
Faſter and ſurer ſwells the vital tide; | 
And with more active poiſon, than the floods 460 
Of groſſer crudity convey, pervades 
The far-remote meanders of our frame, 
Ah! fly deceiver! Branded o'er and o'er, 
Yet ſtill believ'd! Exulting o'er the wreck, 
Of ſober vows! — But the Parnafſian Maids 465 
Another time perhaps ſhall, fing the joys, 
The fatal charms, the many woes of wine ; 
Perhaps its various tribes, and various powers, 


Mean time, I would not always dread the bowl, 
Nor every treſpaſs ſhun, The feveriſh ſtrife, 470 
Rous'd by the rare debauch, ſubdues, expels 
"The loitering crudities that burthen life ; 

And, like a torrent full and rapid, clears 
Th' obſtructed tubes. Beſides, this reſtleſs world 
Is full of chances, which by habit's pow'r 475 
GOL To 
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To learn to bear is eaſier than to ſhun, 

Ah! when ambition, meagre love of gold, 

Or ſacred country calls, with mellowing wine 

To moiſten well the thirſty ſuffrages ; 

Say how, unſeaſon'd to the midnight frays 480 
Of Comus and his rout, wilt thou contend 

With Centaurs long to hardy deeds inur'd ? 
Then learn to revel ; but by {low degrees: 

By flow degrees the liberal arts are won ; 

And Hercules grew ſtrong. But when you ſmooth 


The brows of care, indulge your feſtive vein 486 


In cups by well-inform'd experience found 
The leaſt your bane: And only with your friends, 
There are ſweet follies; frailties to be ſeen 


By friends alone, and men of generous minds, 490 


Oh! ſeldom may the fated hours return 
Of drinking deep ! I would not daily taſte, 
Except when life declines, even ſober cups, 
Weak withering age no rigid law forbids, 
With frugal nectar, ſmooth and flow with balm, 
The ſapleſs habit daily to bedew, 
And give the heſitating wheels of life 
Gliblier to play. But youth has better joys : 
And is it wiſe when youth with pleaſure flows, 
To ſquander the reliefs of age and pain? 


What dextrous thouſands juſt within the goal 
| | or- 
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Of wild debauch direct their nightly conrſe? 
Perhaps no fickly-qualms bedim their days, 

No morning admonitions ſhock the head. 

But ah ! what wees remain! Life rolls apace, gog 
Amd that incurable diſeaſe old age, 

In youthful bodies more ſeverely felt, 

More ſternly active, ſhakes their blaſted prime: 
Except kind nature by ſome haſty blow 

Prevent the lingering fates. For know, whate'er 
Beyond its natural fervor, hurries on | 511 
The ſanguine tide ; whether the frequent bowl, 
High-ſeaſon'd fare, or exerciſe to toil 
Protrafted ; ſpurs to its laſt ſtage tir'd life, 
And ſows the temples with untimely ſnow. 515 
When life is new, the ductile fibres feel 

The heart's increaſing force, and, day by day, 
The growth advances ; till the larger tubes, 
Acquiring (from their * elemental veins, 
Condens'd to ſolid chords) a firmer tone, 


Suſtain, 


® In the human-body, as well as in thole of other znimals, the 
larger blood veſſels are compoſed of ſmaller ones; which, by the 
violent motion and preſſure of the» fluids in the large veſſels, loſe 
their cavities by degrees, and degenerate into impervious chords 
or fibres. In proportion as &heſe ſmall veſſels become ſolid, the 
larger muſt of coutſe grow leſs extenſile, more rigid, and make a 


Aronger reſiſtance to the action of the heart, and force of the blood. 


From this gradual condenſation of the ſmaller veſſels, and conſe- 
quent rigidity of the larger ones, the progres of the human bo 
infancy to old age is accounted or. 
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Suſtain, and juſt ſaftain, th* impetuous blood, 320 
Here ſtops the growth. With overbearing pulſe 
And preſſure, ſtill the great deſtroy the ſmall ; 
Still with the ruins of: the ſmall. grow ſtrong. 
'Life glows mean time, amid the grinding force 
Of viſcous fluids and elaſtic tubes; 525 
Its various functions vigoraully are plied 
By ſtrong machinery; and in ſolid health | 
The man confirm'd. long triumphs o'er diſeaſe. 
But the full ocean ebbs: There. is a point, 


By nature fix'd, whence life muſt downwards tend, WQ 


For. {till the beating tide conſolidates 531 
The ſtubhorn veſſels, more reluctant {till 
To the weak throbs of th' ill-ſupported heart, 
This languiſhing, theſe ſtrength'ning by degrees 
To hard unyielding unelaſtic bone, 535 
Thro' tedious channels the congealing fload 
Crawls lazily, and hardly wanders on; 
It loiters ſtill: And now it ſtirs no more. 
This is the period few attain ; the death 
Of nature; thus (ſo heav'n ordain'd it) life 540 
Deſtroys itſelf ; and could theſe laws have chang'd 
Neſtor might now the fates of Troy relate ; 
And Homer live immortal as his ſong. 


What does not fade? The tower that long had 
ſtood 


The cruſh of thunder and the warring winds. 545 
E Shook 
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Shook by the ſlaw, but ſure deſtroyer Time, 

Now hangs in doubtful ruins o'er its baſe, 

And flinty pyramids, and walls of braſs, 

Deſcend : The Babylonian ſpires are ſunk ; 
Achaia, Rome and Egypt moulder down. 550 
Time ſhakes the ſtable tyranny of thrones, 

And tottering empires ruſh by their own weight, 
This huge rotundity we tread grows old; 

And all thoſe worlds that roll around the ſun, 
The ſun himſelf, ſhall die; and ancient night 555 
Again involve the deſolate abyſs : 

Till the great FArHER thro' the lifeleſs gloom 
Extend his arm to light another world, 

And bid new planets roli by other laws, 

For thro! the regions of unbounded ſpace, 866 
Where unconfin'd Omnipotence has room, 
BEixc, in various ſyſtem, fluctuates ſtill 
Between creation and abhorr'd decay: 

It ever did; perhaps and ever will. 

New worlds are ſtill emerging from the deep; ** 
The old deſcending, in their turns to riſe. 
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EXERCISE: 


HR O' various toils th' advent'rous Muſe 
has paſt ; 
But half the toil, and more than half, remains. 
Rude is her Theme, and hardly fit for Song ; 
Plain, and of little ornament ; and I 
But little practis'd in th' Aonian arts. 3 
Yet not in vain ſuch labours have we tried, 
If aught theſe lays the fickle health confirm, 
To you, ye delicate, I write ; for you 
E 3 I tame 
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I tame my youth to philoſophic cares, 

And grow till paler by the midnight lamps. 10 
Not to debilitate with timorous rules 

A hardy frame ; nor needleſsly to brave. 


Unglorious dangers, proud of mortal ſtrength ; 


Is all the leſſon that in wholeſome years 
Concerns the ſtrong. His care were ill beſtow'd 
Who would with warm effeminacy nurſe 16 
The thriving oak which on the meuntain's brow 
Bears all the blaſts that ſweep the wintry heav'n. 


Behold thE labourer of the glebe, who toils 
In duſt, in rain, in cold and ſultry ſkies ; 20 
Save but the gram from mildews and the flood, 
Nought anxious he what ſickly ſtars aſcend, 

He knows no laws by Eſculapius given ; 

He ſtudies none. Yet him nor midnight fogs 
Infeſt, nor thoſe envenom'd ſhafts that fly 25 
When rapid Sirius fires th' autumnal noon, 

His habit pure with plain and temperate meals, 
Robuſt with labour, and by cuſtom ſteel'd 

To every caſualty of varied life; 

Serene he bears the peevith Eaftern blaſt, 30 
And uninfe&ed breathes the mortal South. 


Such the reward of rude and ſober life; 
Of labour ſuch. By health the peaſant's toil 
Is well repaid ; if exerciſe were pain 34 


Indeed, and temperance pain, By arts like theſe 
Laconia 
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Laconia nurs'd of old her hardy ſons ; 


And Rome's unconquer'd legions urg'd their way,. 
Unhurt, thro' every toil in every clime, 


Toil, and be ſtrong. By toil the flaccid! nerves 
Grow firm, and gain a more compacted tone; 40 
The greener Juices are by toil ſubdu'd, 

Mellow'd, and ſubtiliz'd ; the vapid old 
Expell'd, and all the rancour of the blood, 
Come, my companions, ye who ſecl the charms 
Of nature and the year ; come, let us ſtray 45 
Where chance or fancy leads our roving walk : 
Come, while the ſoft voluptuous breezes fan 
The fleecy heavens, enwrap the limbs in balm, 
And ſhed a charming languor o'er the ſoul. 
Nor when bright Winter ſows with prickly froft 
The vigorous ether, in unmanly warmth 51 
Indulge at home; nor even when Eurus' blaſts 
This way and that convolve the lab'ring woods, 
My liberal, walks, ſave when the ſkies in rain 
Or fogs relent, no ſeaſon ſhould confine 55. 
Or to the cloiſter'd gallery or arcade, 
Go, climb the mountain; from th' ethereal ſource 
Imbibe the recent gale, The chearful morn 
Beams o'er the hills; go, mount th' cxulting ſteed. 
Already, ſee, the deep-mouth'd beagles catch 60 
The tainted mazes; and, on eager ſport 
Intent, with emulous impatience try 
Each doubtful trace, Or, if a nobler prey 
Delight 
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Delight you more, go chaſe the deſperate deer; 
And thro' its deepeſt ſolitudes awake 65 
The vocal foreſt with the jovial horn. 


But if the breathleſs chace o'er hill and dale 
Exceed your ſtrength ; a ſport of leſs fatigue, 

Not leſs delightful, the prolific ſtream 

Affords. The cryſtal rivulet, that o'er 70 
A ſtony channel rolls its rapid maze, 

Swarms with the filver fry. Such, thro' the bounds 
Of paſtoral Stafford, runs the brawling Trent; 
Such Eden, ſprung from Cumbrian mountains ; ſuch 
The Eſk o'erhung with woods; and ſuch the ſtream, 
On whoſe Arcadian banks I firſt drew air, 76 
Liddal ; till now, except in Doric lays, | 
Tun'd to her murmurs by her love-fick ſwains, 
Unknown in ſong: Tho” not a purer ſtream, 79 
Thro* meads more flowery or more romantic groves, 
Rolls towards the weſtern main. Hail, ſacred flood! 
May {till thy hoſpitable ſwains be bleſt 

In rural innocence ; thy mountains ſtill 

Teem with the fleecy race; thy tuneful woods 
For ever flouriſh ; and thy vale look gay 85 
With painted meadows, and the golden grain! 
Oft, with thy blooming ſons, when life was new, 
Sportive and petulant, and charm'd with toys, . 
In thy tranſparent eddies have I lav'd : | 
Oft trac'd with patient ſteps thy fairy banks, 


. 
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With the welkimitated' fly to hook 

The eager trout, and with the ſlender: line 

And yielding rod' ſolicit to, the ſhore 

The ſtruggling, pamting prey; while vernal clouds 
And tepid gales obſcur'd the ruffled pool, 95! 
And from the deeps call'd forth the wanton ſwarms. 


Form'd on the Samian ſchool, or thoſe of Ind, 
There are who think theſe paſtimes ſcarcehumane. 
Yet in my mind (and not relentleſs I) 

His life is pure that wears no ſouler ſtains; 100 
But 1f-thro* genuine tenderneſs: of heart, | 
Or ſecret. want'of. reliſh for the game, 
You ſhun the glories of the chace; nor care 
To haunt the peopled ſtream; the Garden: yields. 
A ſoft amuſement; an humane delight. 105 
To raiſe th' inſipid nature: of the ground 
Or tame its ſavage genius to the grace 
Of careleſs ſweet ruſti city, that ſeems 
The amiable reſult! of happy chance; 
Is to create; and gives a god-like joy, 1 1 
Which every year improves. Nor thou diſdain 
Tor checkt the lawleſs riot of the trees, 
To plant: the grove, or turn the barren: mould. 
O happy he whom, when his years: derdine, 
(His fortune and his fame by worthy means 125 
Attain'd, and equal to his-moderate mind; 
His life approv'd' by all the wiſe and- good, 

Even 
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Even envied by the vain) the peaceful groves 

Of Epieurus, from this ſtormy world, ; 
Receive to reſt ; of all ungrateful cares 120 
Abſolv'd, and ſacred from the ſelfiſh crowd, 
Happieſt of men! if the ſame ſoil invites 

A choſen few, companions of his youth, 

Once fellow-rakes perhaps, now rural friends; 
With whom in eaſy commerce to purſue 125 
Nature's free charms, and vie for ſylvan fame: 

A fair ambition; void of ſtrife or guile, 

Or jealouſy, or pain to be outdone. 

Who plans th' enchanted garden, who direRs 
The viſto beſt, and beſt conduRs the ſtream ; 130 
Whoſe groves the faſteſt thicken and aſcend ; 
Whom firſt the welcome fpring ſalutes ; who ſhews 
The earlieſt bloom ; the ſweeteſt, proudeſt charms 
Of Flora; who beſt gives Pomona's juice 

To match the ſprightly genius of Champaign. 195 
Thrice happy days! in rural buſineſs paſt ; 

Bleſt winter nights ! when, as the genial fire 
Ohears the wide hall, his cordial family 

With ſoft domeſtic arts the hours beguile, 

And pleafing talk that ſtarts. no timorous frame, 
With witleſs wantonneſs to hunt it down: 141 
Or thro” the fairy land of tale or ſong | 
Delighted wander, in fiftitious fates 
Engag'd, and all that ſtrikes humanity; | 
Till loſt in fable, they the ſtealing hour | 2 
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47 
Of timely reſt forget. Sometimes, at eve, 

His neighbours lift the latch, and bleſs unbid 

His feſtal roof; while, o'er the light repaſt, 

And ſprightly cups, they mix in ſocial j joy; 

And, thro' the maze of converſation, trace 150 
| Whate'er amuſes, or improves the mind. 
Sometimes at eve (for I delight to taſte 

The native zeſt and flavour of the fruit, 

Where ſenſe grows wild and takes of no manure) 
The decent, honeſt, chearful huſbandman 155 
Should drown his labours in my friendly bowl ; 
And at my table find himſelf at home. | 


Whate'er you ſtudy, in whate'er you ſweat, 
Indulge your taſte. Some love the manly foils ;. 
The tennis ſome ; and ſome the graceful dance. 160 
Others, more hardy, range the purple heath, 

Or naked ſtubble ; where from field to field 

The ſounding coveys urge their labouring light ; ; 
Eager amid the riſing cloud to pour 

The gun's unerring thunder: And there are 165 
Whom till the *meed of the green archer charms, 
He chuſes beſt, whoſe labour entertains 

His vacant fancy moſt; The toil you hate 
Fatigues you ſoon, and ſcarce improves your limbs. 


As 
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As beauty ſtill has blemiſh; and the mind 170 
The moſt accompliſh'd its imperfe& ſide; 
Few bodies are there of that happy mould 
But ſome one part is weaker, than the reſt : 
The legs, perhaps, or arms refuſe their load, 
Or the cheſt labours. Theſe aſſi duouſly, 175 
But gently, in their proper arts employ'd, 
Acquire a vigour ana-eliftic ſpring 
To which they were not horn. But weaker parts 
Abhor fatigue and yiolent diſcipline. 


Begin with gentle toils; and as your nerves 180 
Grow firm, to hardier by juſt ſteps aſpire. 
The prudent, even in every moderate walk, 
At firſt but ſaunter; and by flow degrees 
Increaſe their pace. This doctrine of the wiſe 
Well knows the maſter of the flying ſteed. 185 
Firſt from the goal the manag'd courſers play 
On bended reins; as yet the ſkilful youth 
Repreſs their foamy pride; but every breath 
The race grows warmer, and the tempeſt ſwells ; 
Till all the fiery mettle has its way, 190 
And the thick thunder hurries o'er the plain. 
When all at once from indolence to toil 
You ſpring, the fibres by the haſty ſhock 
Are tir'd and crack'd, before their unctuous coats 
Compreſs'd, can pour the lubricating balm. 193 
Beſides, collected in the paſſive veins, 
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The purple maſs a ſudden torrent rolls, 


O'erpowers the heart, and deluges the lungs 
With dangerous inundation : Oft the ſource 
Of fatal woes; a cough that foams with blood, 
Aſthma, and feller “ Peripneumony, 


Or the flow minings of the heftic fire. 


Th' athletic Fool, to whom what heav'n deny'd 
Of ſoul is well compenſated in limbs, 
Oft from his rage, or brainleſs frolic, feels 205 
His vegetation and brute force decay. 
The men of better clay and finer mould 
Know nature, feel the human dignity ; 
And ſcorn to vie with oxen or with apes. 
Purſu'd prolixly, even the gentleſt toil 210 
Is waſte of health; repoſe by ſmall fatigue 
Is earn'd; and (where your habit is not prone 
To thaw) by the firſt moiſture of the brows. 
The fine and ſubtle ſpirits coſt too much ; 
To be profus'd, too much the roſcid balm. 215 
But when the hard varieties of life 


'You toil to learn; or try the duſty chace, 


Or the warm deeds of ſome important day : | | 
Hot from the field, indulge not yet your limbs 


In wiſh'd repoſe ; nor court the fanning gale, 220 


Nor taſte the ſpring. O ! by the ſacred tears 


Of widows, orphans, mothers, ſiſters, ſues, : 


Forbear ! No other peſtilence has driven 
» F | Such 
* The inflammation of the lungs. 
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Such myriads o'er th* irremeable deep. 
Why this ſo fatal, the ſagacious Muſe 225 
Thro' nature's cunning labyrinths could trace: 
But there are ſecrets which who knows not now, 
Muſt, ere he reach them, climb the heapy Alps 
Of Science; and devote ſeven years to toil, | 
Beſides, I would not ſtun your patient ears 230 
With what it little boots you to attain. 
He knows enough, the mariner, who knows 
Where Jurk the ſhelves, and where the whirlpools 
boil, 
What ſigns portend the ſtorm : To ſubtler minds 
Ile leaves to ſcan, from what myſterious cauſe 235 
Charybdis rages in th' Ionian wave; 
Whence thoſe impetuous currents in the main, 
Which neither oar nor ſail can ſtem ; and why 
The rough'ning deep expetts the ſtorm, as ſure 
As red Orion mounts the ſhrouded heaven. 240 


In ancient times, when Rome with Athens vied 
For poliſh'd luxury and uſeful arts; 
All hot and reeking from the Olympic ftrife, 
And warm Paleſtra, in the tepid bath 
Th' athletic youth relax'd their weary'd limbs. 243 
Soft oils bedew'd them, with the grateful pow'rs 
Of Nard and Caſſia fraught, to ſooth and heal 
The cheriſh'd nerves. Our leſs voluptuous clime 
Not much invites us to ſuch arts as theſe, 
"Tis not for thoſe, whom gelid ſkies embrace, 250 

And 
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And chilling fogs ; whoſe perſpiration feels 

Such frequent bars from Eurus and the North ; 

Tis not for thoſe to cultivate a ſkin 

Too ſoft ; or teach the recremental fume 

Too faſt to crowd thro ſuck precarious ways. 25 5 

For thro” the ſmall arterial mouths, that pierce- 

In endleſs millions the clofe- woven ſkin, 

The baſer fluids in a conſtant ſtream 

Eſcape, and viewleſs melt into the winds, 

While this eternal, this moſt copious, waſte 260 

Of blood, degenerate into vapid brine, 

Maintains its wonted meaſure, all the powers 

Of health befriend you, all the wheels of life 

With eaſe and pleaſure move: But this reſtrain'd 

Or more or leſs, ſo more or leſs you feel 265 

The functions labour: From this fatal ſource 

What woes deſcend is never to be ſung. 

To take their numbers were to count the ſands 

That ride in whirlwind the parch'd Libyan air; 

Or waves that, when the bluſtering North embroils 

The Baltic, thunder on the German ſhore, 271 

Subject not then by foft emollient arts 

This grand expence, on which your fates depend, 

To every caprice of the {ky ; nor thwart 

The genius of your clime : For from the blood 

Leaſt fickle riſe the recremental ſteams, 

And leaſt obnoxious to the ſtyptic air, 276 
F 2 Which 
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Which breathe thro' ſtraiter and more callous pores. 
The temper'd Scythian hence, half-naked treads 
His boundleſs ſnows, nor rues th' inclement heav'n; 


| 
[ And hence our painted anceſtors defied 281 
The Eaſt; nor curs'd, like us, their fickle ky. 


1 The body, moulded by the clime, endures 

Th' Equator heats or Hyperborean froſt : 

Except, by habits foreign to its turn, 285 
Unwiſe you counteract its forming pow'r. 
Rude at the firſt, the winter ſhocks you leſs 
By long acquaintance : Study then your ſky, 
| Form to its manners your obſequious frame, 
1 And learn to ſuffer what you cannot ſhun, 290 
| Againſt the rigors of a damp cold heav'n, | 
To fortify their bodies, ſome frequent 
The gelid ciſtern; and, where nought Forbids, 

I praiſe their dauntleſs heart: A frame ſo ſteel'd 
is Dreads not the cough, nor thoſe ungenial blaſts, 295 
| That breathe the Tertian or ſell Rheumatiſm ; 
| The nerves ſo temper'd never quit their tone, 

i No chronic languors haunt ſuch hardy breaſts. 
it | But all things have their bounds; and he who makes 
| By daily uſe the kindeſt regimen | 300 
Ellential to his health, ſhould never mix 
| With human kind, nor art nor trade purſue, 

| He not the ſafe viciſſitudes of life 
| Without ſome ſhock endures ; ill fitted he 
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To want the known, or bear unuſual things. gog 


Beſides, the powerful remedies of pain 
(Since pain in ſpite of all our care will come) 


Should never with your proſperous days of health 


Grow too familiar: For by frequent uſe 
The ſtrongeſt medicines loſe their healing power, 
And even the ſureſt poiſons theirs to kill. 311 


Let thoſe who from the frozen Arctos reach 

Parch'd Mauritania, or the ſultry Weſt, 

Or the wide flood thro” rich Indoſtan roll'd, 

Plunge thrice a day, and in the tepid wave g15 

Untwift their ſtubborn pores; that full and free 

Th” evaporation thro? the ſoften'd ſkin 

May bear proportion to the ſwelling blood. 

So ſhall they 'ſcape the fever's rapid flames ; 

So feel untainted the hot breath of hell; 320 

With us, the man of no complaint demands 

The warm ablution, juſt enough to clear 

The fluices of the ſkin, enough to keep 

The body ſacred from indecent ſoil. 

Still to be pure, ev'n did it not conduce 325 

(As much it does) to health, were greatly worth 

Vour daily pains. Tis this adorns che rich; 

The want of this is Poverty's worſt woe; 

With this external virtue Age maintains 

A decent grace; without it Youth and charms 330 

Are loathſome, This the {kilful Virgin knows; 
TY So 
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So-doubtleſs do your wives; For married fires, 
As well as lovers, {till pretend 'to taſte ; 

Þ Nor is it leſs (all prudent wives can tell) 

| To loſe a huſband's than a lover's heart. 335 


But now the hours and ſeaſons when to toil 
From foreign themes recall my wandering ſong, 
Some labour faſting, or but ſlightly fed, 
To hull the grinding ſtomach's hungry rage. 
Where nature feeds too corpulent a frame 340 
*Tis wiſely done: For while the thirſty veins, 
Impatient of lean penury, devour 
The treaſur'd oil, then is the happieſt time 
To ſhake the lazy balſam from its cells. 
Now while the ſtomach from the full repaſt 
Subſides, but ere returning hunger gnaws, 
Ye leaner habits, give an hour to toil ; 
And ye, whom no luxuriancy of growth 
Oppreſſes yet, or threatens to oppreſs. 
But from the recent meal no labours pleaſe, $50 
' Of limbs or mind. For now the cordial powers 
Claim all the wandering ſpirits to a work 
i Of ſtrong and ſubtle toil, and great event: 
A work of time; and you may rue the day 
1 You hurried, with ill-ſeaſon'd exerciſe, 335 
[| A half-concocted chyle into the blood. 
14 The body overcharg'd with unctuous phlegm, 


Much toil demands: The lean elaſtic leſs. 
4 While 
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While winter chills the blood, and binds the veins, 
No labours are too hard: By thoſe you 'ſcape g60 
The flow diſeaſes of the torpid year; 

Endleſs to name ; to one of which alone, 

To that which tears the nerves, the toil of ſlaves . 
Is pleaſure: Oh! from ſuch inhuman pains 
May all be free who merit not the wheel! 363 
But from the burning Lion when the ſun 

Pours down his ſultry wrath ; now while the blood 
Too much already maddens in the veins, 

And all the finer fluids thro' the {kin 

Explore their flight; me, near the cool caſcade 370 
Reclin'd, or ſauntering in the lofty grove, 

No needleſs ſlight occaſion ſhould engage 

To pant and ſweat beneath the. fiery noon, 

Now the freſh morn alone and mellow eve 

To ſhady walks and active rural ſports - 373 


Invite. But, while the chilling dews deſcend, 


May nothing tempt you to the cold embrace 

Of humid ſkies; tho” *tis no vulgar joy 

To trace the horrors of the ſolemn wood, 

While the ſoft evening ſaddens into night : 380 


Tho' the ſweet Poet of the vernal groves 


Melts all the night in ſtrains of am'rous woe. 


The ſhades deſcend, and midnight o'er the world 
Expands her ſable wings. Great nature droops 
Thro' all her works. Now happy he whole toil 
Has o'er his languid powerleſs limbs diffus'd 386 
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A pleafing laſſitude : He not in vain 

Invokes the gentle Deity of dreams. 

His powers the moſt voluptuouſly diſſolve 

In ſoft repoſe: On him the balmy dews 390 

Of ſeep with double nutriment deſcend. 

But would you ſweetly waſte the blank of night 

In deep oblivion; or on Fancy's wings 

Viſit the paradiſe of happy Dreams, 

And waken chearful as the lively morn ; 395 

Oppreſs not Nature ſinking down to reſt 

With feaſts too late, too folid, or too full: 

But be the firſt concoction half-matur'd, 

Ere you to mighty indolence reſign 

Your paſſive faculties, He from the toils 400 

And troubles of the day to heavier toil 

Retires, whom trembling from the tower that rocks 

Amid the clouds, or Calpe's hideous height, | 

The buſy dzmons hurl ; or in the main 

O'erwhelm ; or bury ſtruggling under ground. 403 

Not all a monarch's luxury the woes 

Can counterpoiſe of that moſt wretched man, 

Whoſe nights are ſhaken with the frantic fits 

Of wild Oreſtes: whoſe delirious brain, 409 

Stung by the Furies, works with poiſon'd thought : 

While pale and monſtrous painting ſhocks the ſoul; 

And mangled conſciouſneſs bemoans itſelf 

For ever torn; and chaos floating round. 

What dreams preſage, what danger theſe or thoſe 
Portend 


it 


395 
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Portend to ſanity, tho' prudent ſeers 415 
Reveal'd of old and men of.deathleſs fame, 

We would not to the ſuperſtitious mind 

Suggeſt new throbs, new vanities of fear. 

Tis ours to teach you from the peaceful night 

To baniſh omens and all reſtleſs woes. 420 


In ſtudy ſome protra@ the ſilent hours, 

Which others conſecrate to mirth and wine ; 

And ſleep till noon, and hardly live till night. 

But ſurely this redeems not from the ſhades - 

One hour of life. Nor does it nought avail 425 

What ſeaſon you to drowſy Morpheus give 

Of th' ever-varying circle of the day; 

Or whether, thro' the tedious winter gloom 

You tempt the midnight or the morning damps. 

The body, freſh and vigorous from repoſe, 439 

Dehes the early fogs: But, by the toils 

Of wakeful day, exhauſted and unſtrung, 

Weakly reſiſts the night's unwholeſome breath. . 

The grand diſcharge, th' effuſion of the ſkin, 

Slowly impair'd, the languid maladies 435 

Creep on, and thro' the fick'ning functions ſteal» 

So, when the chilling Eaſt invades the ſpring, 

The delicate Narcifſus pines away 

In hectic langour ; and a flow diſeaſe 

Taints all the family of flowers, condemn'd 440 

To cruel heav'ns, But why, already prone . 
0 
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To fade, ſhoutd beauty cheriſh its own bane ? b 
O ſhame! O pity ! nipt with pale Quadrille, 
And midnight cares, the bloom of Albion dies! 


By toil ſubdu'd, the Warrior and the Hind 445 
Sleep faſt and deep: Their active functions foon 
With generous ſtreams the ſubtle tubes fupply ; 
And ſoon the tonie irritable nerves 
Feel the freſh impulſe and awake the ſoul. 

The ſons of indolence, with long repoſe, 459 
Grow torpid ; and with ſtoweſt Lethe drunk, 
Feebly and lingringly return to life, 

Blunt every ſenſe and powerleſs every limb. 

Ye, prone to fleep (whom ſleeping moſt annoys} 
On the hard matraſs or elaſtic couch 455 
Extend your limbs, and wean yourſelves from floth; 
Nor grudge the lean projector, of dry brain 

And ſpringy nerves, the blandiſhment of down: 
Nor envy while the buried Bacchanal 

Exhales his ſurfeit in prolixer dreams, 469 


He without riot, in the balmy feaſt 
Of life, the wants of nature has ſupply'd, 
Who riſes cool, ſerene, and full of foul, 
But pliant nature more or leſs demands, 
As cuſtom forms her; and all ſudden change 465 
She hates of habit, even from bad to good. 
If faults in life, or new emergencies, 


From habits urge you by long time confirm'd, 
Slow 
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Slow may the change arrive, and ſtage by ſtage ; 
Slow as the ſhadow o'er the dial moves, 470 
Slow as the ſtealing progreſs of the year. 


Obſerve the circling year. How unperceiv'd 
Her ſe>ſons change! Behold ! by flow degrees, 
Stern Winter tam'd into a ruder Spring; 
he r:pen'd Spring a milder Summer grows; 475 
Departing Summer ſheds Pomona's ſtore ; 

And aged Autumn brews the winter ſtorm. 

Slow as they come, theſe changes come not void 
Of mortal ſhocks: The cold and torrid reigns, 
The two great periods of th' important year, 480 
Ate in their firſt approaches ſeldom ſafe: 
Funereal Autumn all the fickly dread, 

And the black fates deform the lovely Spring. 
He well advis'd, who taught our wiſer fires 

Early to borrow Muſcovy's warm ſpoils, 485 
Ere the firſt froſt has touch'd the tender blade; 
And late teſign them, tho' the wanton Spring 
Should deck hee charms with all her ſiſter's rays, 
For while the efluence of the {kin maintains 

Its native meaſure, the pleuritic Spring 490 
Glides harmleſs by; and Autumn, fick to death 
With fallow Quartans, no contagion breathes, 


I in prophetic numbers could unſold 


The omens of the year: What ſcaſons teem 
With 
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With what diſeaſes; what the humid South 495 
Prepares, and what the Dzmon of the Faſt : 

But you perhaps refuſe the tedious ſong. 

Beſides, whatever plagues in heat, or cold, 

Or drought, or moiſture dwell, they hurt not you, 
Skill'd to correct the vices of the ſky, 500 
And taught already how to each extream ”"— 
To bend your life. But ſhould the public bane 
Infe& you; or ſome treſpaſs of your own, + 
Or flaw of nature, hint mortality : | 
Soon as a not unpleaſing horror glides 505 
Along the ſpine, through all your torpid limbs; 


When firſt the head throbs, or the ſtomach ſeels _ 


A fickly load, a weary pain the loins ; 

Be Celſus call'd. The Fates come ruſhing on; 
The rapid Fates admit of no delay; 510 
While wilful you, and fatally ſecure, c 
Expect to-morrow's more auſpicious ſun, 

The growing peſt, whoſe infancy was weak 

And eaſy vanquiſh'd, with triumphant ſway 
O'erpow'rs your life, For want of timely care, 51 5 
Millions have died of medicable wounds, 


Ah! in what perils is vain life engag'd ! | 
What flight negle&s, what trivial faults deſtroy 
The hardieſt frame! of indolence, of toil, 

We die; of want, of ſuperfluity : 520 
The all-ſurrounding heaven, the vital air, 
It 
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Is big with death. And, tho' the putrid South 
Be ſhut; tho' no convulſive agony 

Shake, from the deep foundations of the world, 
Th' impriſoned plagues; a ſecret venom oft 323 
Corrupts the air, the water, and the land. 

What livid deaths has ſad Byzantium ſeen ! 

How oft has Cairo, with a mother's woe, 
Wept o'er her ſlaughter'd ſons and lonely ſtreets! 
Even Albion, girt with leſs malignant ſkies, 530 
Albion the poiſon of the Gods has drank, 

And felt the ſting of monſters all her own. 


Ere yet the fell Plantagenets had ſpent 
Their ancient rage, at Boſworth's purple field; 
While, for which tyrant England ſhould receive 
Her legions in inceſtuous murders mix'd, 536 
And daily horrors ; till the Fates were drunk 
With kindred blood by kindred hands profus'd ; 
Another plague of more gigantic arm | 
Aroſe, a monſter never known before, 540 
Rear'd from Cocytus its portentous head. 
This rapid Fu ury not, like other peſts, 
Purſu'd a gradual courſe, but in a day 
Ruſh'd as a ſtorm o'er half th' aſtoniſh'd iſle, 
And ſtrew'd with ſudden carcaſes the land. 545 


Firſt thro' the ſhoulders, or whatever part, 
Was ſeiz'd the firſt, a fervid vapour ſprung. 
G With 
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With raſh combuſtion thence, the quivering ſpark 
Shot to the heart, and kindled all within: 
And ſoon the ſurface caught the ſpreading fires. 
Thio' all the yielding pores the melted blood 331 
Guſh'd out in ſinoaky ſweats; but nought afſuag'd 
The torrid heat within, nor aught reliev'd 
The ſtomach's anguiſh. With inceſſant toil, 
Deſperate of eaſe, impatient of their pain, 555 
They toſs'd from fide to fide. In vain the ſtream 
Ran full and clear, they burnt and thirſted ſtill. 
The reſtleſs arteries with rapid-blood | 
Beat ſtrong and frequent. Thick and pantingly 
The breath was fetch'd, and with huge lab'rings 
heav'd. 50⁰ 
At laſt a heavy pain oppreſs'd the head, 
A wild delirium came; their weeping friends 
Were ſtrangers now, and this no home of theirs 
Haraſs'd with toil on toil, the finking powers 
Lay proſtrate and o'erthrown.; a ponderous fleep 
Wirapt all the ſenſes up: They flept and died. 566 


In ſome a gentle horrar crept at firſt 
O'er all the limbs; the fluices of the ſkin 
Witheld their moiſture, till by art provok' d 
The ſweats. o arflowed; but in a clammy tide : 570 
Now free and copious, now reſtrain'd and flow ; : 
Of tünctures various, as the temperature 
Had mix'd the blood; and rank with ſetid ſteams : 
As 
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As if the pent-up' humours by delay 

Were grown more fell, more putrid, and malign. 
Here lay their hopes (tho' little hope remain'd) 576 
With full effuſion of perpetual ſweats 

To drive the venom out. And here the fates 
Were kind, that long they linger'd not in pain. 
For who ſurviv'd the ſan's diurnal race 380 
Roſe from the dreary gates of hell redeem'd: 

Some the ſixth hour oppreſs'd, and {ome the third, 


Of many thouſands few untainted 'ſcap'd ; 
Of thoſe infected fewer ſcap'd alive; 
Of thoſe who liv'd ſome felt a ſecond blow ; 585 
And whom the ſecond ſpar'd, a third deftroy'd. 
Frantic with fear, they ſought by flight to ſhun | 
The fierce contagion. O'er the mournful land 
Th' infected city pour'd her hurrying ſwarms : 
Rous'd by the flames that fir'd her ſeats around, 390 
Th' infected country ruſh'd into the town. 
Some, ſad at home, and in the deſart ſome, 
Abjur' d the fatal commerce of mankind ; 
In vain: Where'er they fed, the Fates puxſu'd. 
Others with hopes more ſpecious, croſs'd the main, 
To ſrek protection in far-diftant ſkies; 596 
But none they found. It ſeem'd the general air, 
From pole to pole, from Atlas to the Eaſt, 
Was then at enmity with Engliſh blood. 
For, but the race of England, all were ſafe 
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In foreign climes; nor did this fury taſte 600 

The foreign blood which England then contain'd. 

Where ſhou'd they fly? The circumambient heaven 

Involv'd them till ; and every breeze was bane. 

Where find relief? The ſalutary art 

Was mute; and, ſtartled at the new diſeaſe, 605 

In fearful whiſpers hopeleſs omens gave. 

To Heaven with ſuppliant rites they ſent ir 
pray'rs; a 

Heav'n heard them not. Of every hope depriy'd 3 

Fatigu'd with vain reſources ; and ſubdu'd 

With woes reſiſtleſs and enfeebling fear ; 610 

Paſhve they ſunk beneath the weighty blow, 

Nothing but lamentable ſounds were heard, 

Nor aught was feen but ghaſtly views of death. 

Infectious horror ran from face to face, 

And pale deſpair. 'Twas all the buſineſs then 615 

To tend the ſick, and in their turns to die. 

In heaps they fell: And oft one bed, they ſay, 

The fick'ning, dying, ang the dead contain'd, 


Ye guardian Gods, on whom the fates depend 


Of tottering Albion ! ye eternal fires. 20 
That lead thro' heav'n the wandering year! ve 
Powers 


That o'er th- incircling elements preſide 
May nothing worſe than what this age has ſeen _ 


Arrive! Enough abroad, enough at home 
7 Has 
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Has Albion bled. Here a diſtemper'd heaven 625 
Has thin'd her cities; from thoſe lofty cliffs 
That awe proud Gaul, to Thule's wintry reign ; 
While in the * Weſt, beyond th' Atlantic foam, 
Her braveſt ſons, keen for the fight, have dy'd 
The death of cowards and of common men: 630 
Sunk, void of wounds, and fall'n without renown. 


But from theſe views the weeping Muſes turn, 
And other themes invite my wandering ſong. 


This was written not long afur the memorable mortality 
which happened amongſt the Britiſh ſaliors under Admiral Ho- 
fier, in the Well; Indies, 
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BOOK IV. 
THE PASSIONS. 


HE choice of Aliment, the choice of Air, 
The uſe of toil and all external things, 
Already ſung ; it now remains to trace 
What good, what evil from ourſelves. proceeds: 
And how the ſubtle Principle within 8 
Inſpires with health, or mines with ſtrange decay 
The paſſive Body. Ve poetic Shades, | 
Fhat know the ſecrets of the world unſeen, 
Aſſiſt 
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Aſſiſt my ſong! For, in a doubtful theme | 
Engag'd, I wander thro' myſterious ways. 10 


There is, they ſay, (and I believe there is) 
A ſpark within us of th' immortal fire, 
That animates and moulds the groſſer frame; 
And when the body ſinks, eſcapes to heaven, 
Its native ſeat, and mixes with the Gods, 15 
Mean while this heavenly particle pervades 
The mortal elements; in every nerve 
It thrills with pleaſure, or grows mad with pains 
And, in its ſecret conclave, as it feels 


' 


The body's woes and joys, this ruling power 20 


Wields at its will the dull material world, 
And is the body's health or malady. 


By its own toil the groſs corporeal frame 
Fatigues, extenuates, or deſtroys itſelf, 
Nor leſs the labours of the mind corrode 25 
The ſolid fabric: for by ſubtle parts, 
And viewleſs atoms, ſecret Nature moves 
The mighty wheels of this ſtupendous world. 
By ſubtle fluids pour'd thro” Tubtle tubes, 


The natural, vital, functions are perform'd, ge 


By theſe the ſtubborn aliments are tam'd ; 
The toiling heart diſtributes life and firength ; 

Theſe the ſtill · crumbling frame rebuild ; and theſe 
Are loſt in thinking, and diſſolve in air. 


| But 
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But 'tis not thought (for ſtill the ſoul's employ'd) 
'Tis painful thinking that corrodes our clay, 36 
All day the vacant eye without fatigue 
Strays o'er the heaven and earth ; but long intent 
On microſcopic arts its vigour fails, | 
Juſt ſo the mind, with various thoughts amus'd, 
Nor aches itfelf, nor gives the body pain. 41 
But anxious Study, Diſcontent, and Care, 

Love without hope, and Hate without revenge, 
And Fear, and Jealouſy, fatigue the ſoul, 
Engroſs the ſubtle miniſters of life, 45 
And ſpoil the lab'ring ſunctions of their ſhare. 
Hence the lean gloom that Melancholy wears; 
The Lover's paleneſs ; and the fallow hue 

Of Envy, Jealouſy ; the meagre ſtare 

Of ſore revenge : the canker'd body hence 50 
Betrays each fretful motion of the mind. 


The ſtrong- built pedant, who both night and day 
Feeds on the coarſeſt fart the ſchools beſtow, 
And crudely fattens at groſs Burman's ſtall; 
O'erwhelm'd with phlegm lies in a dropſy drown'd, 
Or ſinks in lethargy. before his time. 56 
With uſeful ſtudies you, and arts that pleaſe 
Employ-your mind, amuſe but not fatigue. | 
Peace to each drowſy Metaphylic ſage ! 

And ever may all heavy ſyſtems reſt ! bo 
Yet ſome there are, even of elaſtic parts, 


Whom - 
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Whom ſtrong and obſtinate ambition leads 

Thro' all the rugged roads of barren lore, 

And gives to reliſh what their generous taſte 
Would elſe refuſe. But may nor thirſt of fame, 65 
Nor love of knowledge, urge you to fatigue 
With conſtant-drudgery the liberal ſoul. © 
Toy with your books; and, as the various fits 1 
Of humour ſeize you, from Philoſophy © 
To Fable ſhift ; from ſerious Antonine — f@ 
To Rabelais' ravings, and from proſe to ſong. | 


While reading- pleaſes, but no longer, read; 
And read aloud, reſounding Homer's ſtrain, 
And wield the thunder of Demoſthenes, 
The cheſt ſo exercis'd tmproves its ſtrength; 75 
And quick vibrations thro' the bowels drive 
The reſtleſs blood, which in unactive days 
Would loiter elſe thro' unelaſtic tubes. | 
Deem it not trifling while I recommend 
What poſture ſuits : To ſtand and fit by turns. 80 
As nature-prompts, is beſt, But o'er your leaves 
To lean for ever, cramps the vital parts, 
And robs the fine machinery of its play. 


- 


'Tis the great art of life to manage well 
The reſtleſs mind. For ever on purſuit - 83 
Of knowledge bent, it ſtarves the groſſer powers: 
Quite unemploy'd, againſt its own repoſe. . 


It 
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It turns its fatal edge, and ſharper pangs 

Than what the Body knows embitter life. 

Chiefly where Solitude, ſad nurſe of Care, 90 
To ſickly muſing gives the penſive mind. 

There Madneſs enters; and the dim-ey'd Fiend, 
Sour Melancholy, night and day provokes 

Her own eternal wound, The ſun grows pale; 

A mournful viſionary light o'erſpreads '95 
The chearful face of Nature: Earth becomes 

A dreary deſart, and heaven frowns above, 

Then various ſhapes of curs'd illuſion riſe : 
Whate'er the wretched fears, creating Fear 
Forms out of nothing; and with monſters teems 100 
Unknown in hell. The proſtrate ſoul beneath * 
A load of huge imagination heaves ; - 

And all the horrors that*the guilty feel. 

With anxious flutterings wake the guiltleſs breaſt. 


Such phantoms Pride in folitary ſcenes, © 105 
Or Fear, on delicate Self-love creates. | 
From other cares abſolv'd, the buſy mind 
Finds in yourſelf a theme to pore upon; 

It finds you miſerable, or makes you ſo. 

For while yourſelf you anxiouſly explore, 110 

Timorous Self-love, with fickning Fancy's aid, 

Preſents the danger that you dread the moſt, 

And ever galls you in your tender part. 

ence ſome for love, and ſome for jealouſy, __ 
H For 
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For grim religion ſome, and ſome for'pride, 1 15 
Have loſt their reaſon : Some for fear of want 
Want all their lives; and others every day 
For fear of dying {ſuffer worſe than death. 
Ah! from your boſoms baniſh, if you can, 
Thoſe fatal gueſts: And firſt the Demon Fear, 
That trembles at impoſſible events, 121 
Leſt aged Atlas ſhould reſign his load, 

And heaven's eternal batilements ruſh down. 

Is there an evil worſe than Fear itſelf? 

And what avails it, that indulgent heaven 123 
From martal eyes has wrapt the woes to come, 
If we, ingentous to torment ourſelves, 

Grow pale at hideous fiftions of our own ? 

Enjoy the preſent ; nor with needleſs cares, 

Of what may ſpring from blind Misfortune's womh, 
Appal the ſureſt hour that life beſtows. 29 
Serene, and maſter of yourſelf, prepare 
For what, may come; and leave the reſt to Heaven. 


Oft from the Body, by long ails miſtun'd, 
Theſe evils, ſprung the moſt important health, 195 
That of the Mind, deſtroy: And when the mind 
They firſt invade, the conſcious body ſoon 
In ſympathetic languiſhment declines, 

Theſe chronic Paſſions, while from real woes 
They riſe, and yet without the body's fault 240 
Infeſt the foul, admit one only cure; 
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Diverſion, hurry, and a reſtleſs life. 

Vain are the conſolations of the wife ; 

In vain your friends would reaſon down your pain, 
O ye, whoſe ſouls relentleſs love has tam'd 145 
To ſoft diſtreſs, or friends untimely lain ! 

Court not the luxury of tender thought ; 

Nor deem it impious to forget thofe pains 


75 


| That hurt the living, nought avail the dead. 


Go, ſoft enthuſiaſt ! quit the cypreſs groves, 150 
Nor to the rivulet's lonely moanings tune 

Your fad complaint. Go, feek the chearful haunts 
Of men, and mingle with the buſtling croud ; 
Lay ſchemes for wealth, or power, or fame, the wiſh 
Of nobler minds, and puſh them night and day. 
Or join the caravan in queſt of ſcenes 156 
New to your eyes, and ſhifting every hour, 
Beyond the Alps, beyond the Apgennines. 

Or more advent'rous, ruſh into the field 

Where war grows hot; and, raging thro' the ſky, 
The lofty trumpet ſwells the maddening ſoul : 164 
And in the hardy camp and toilſome march 


Forget all ſofter and leſs manly cares: 


But-moſt too paſſive, when the blood runs low, 
Too weakly indolent to ſtrive with pain, ibs 
And bravely by reſiſting conquer Fate, 

Fry Circe's arts; and in the tempting bowl 
Of poilon'd Nectar ſweet oblivion drink, 
| | H 2 Struck 
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Struck by the pow'rful charm, the gloom diſſolves 
In empty air.; Elyſium opens round, 170 
A plealing phrenzy buoys the lighten'd ſoul, 

And ſanguine hopes diſpel your fleeting care; 
And what was difficult, and what was dire, 
Yields to your proweſs and ſuperior ſtars : 

The happieſt you of all that e'er were mad, 175 
Or are, or ſhall be, could this folly laſt ; | 
But ſoon your heaven is gone ; a heavier gloom 
Shuts o'er your head: And, as the thund'ring ſtream 
Swoln o'er its banks with ſudden mountain rain, 
Sinks from its tumult to a filent brook ; 180 
So, when the frantic raptures in your breaſt 
Subſide, you languiſh into mortal man; 

You ſleep, and waking find yourſelf undone. 
For prodigal of life in one raſh night 

You laviſh more than might ſupport three days. ; 
A heavy morning comes; your cares return 186 
With tenfold rage. An anxious ſtomach well 
May be endur'd; ſo may the throbbing head; 
But ſuch a dim delirium, ſuch a dream, 

Involves you; ſuch a daſtardly deſpair 190 
Unmans your ſoul, as maddening Pentheus felt, 
When, baited round Cithæron's cruel fides, 

He ſaw two ſuns, and double Thebes aſcend. 


You curſe the fluggiſh Port; you curſe the wretch, 


The felon, with unnatural mixture firſt 195 
Who dar'd to violate the virgin Wine, | 
Or 


- 
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Or on the fugitive Champaign you pour 

A thouſand curſes; for to heaven it rapt 

Your ſoul, to plunge you deeper in deſpair. 
Perhaps you rue e'en that divineſt gift 200 
The gay, ſerene, good-natur'd Burgundy, 

Or the freſh fragrant vintage of the Rhine: 

And wiſh that heaven from mortals had with-held 
The grape, .and all intoxicating bowls. 


Beſides, it wounds you ſore to recolle& 205 
What follies in your looſe unguarded hour 
Eſcap'd. For one irrecoverable word, 

Perhaps that meant no harm, you loſe a friend. . 
Or in the rage of wine your haſty hand. 
Performs a deed that haunts you to your grave. 210 
Add that your means, your health, your parts decay; 
Your friends avoid you; brutiſhly transform'd 
They hardly know you; or if one remains 

To wiſh you well, he wiſhes you in heaven. 
Deſpis'd, unwept you fall ; who might have left 
A ſacred, cheriſh'd, ſadly-pleaſing name ; 216 
A name till to be utter'd with a ſigh. 

Your laſt ungraceſul ſcene has quite effac'd 

All ſenſe and memory of your former worth. 


How to live happieſt ; how avoid the pains, 220 
The diſappointments, and diguſts of thoſe 


Who would in pleaſure all their hours employ ; 
H g The 
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The Precepts here of a divine old man 
I cou'd recite. Tho' old, he ſtill retain'a 


His manly ſenſe, and energy of mind. 2243 
Virtuous and wiſe he was, but not ſevere; 7 


He ſtill remembered that he once was young; 
His eaſy preſence check'd no decent joy. 
Him even the diſſolute admir'd ; for he 


A graceful looſeneſs when he pleas'd put on, 230 


And laughing could inſtruct. Much had he read, 
Much more had ſeen; he ſtudied from the life, 
And in th' original perus'd mankind. 


Vers'd in the woes and vanities of life, 

Ile pitied Man: And much he pitied thoſe 233 

Whom falſely-ſmiling Fate had curs'd with means 

To diſhpate their days in queſt of joy, 

Our aim is Happineſs; *tis your's, tis mine, 

He faid, 'tis the purſuit of all that live; 

Yet few attain it, if 'twas e'er attain'd. 240 

Put they the wideſt wander from the mark, 

Who thro” the flow'ry paths of ſauntering Joy 

Seek this coy Goddeſs; that from ſtage to ſtage 

Invites us ſtill, but ſhifts as we purſue, 

For, not to name the pains that pleaſure brings 24 5 

To counterpoiſe itſelf, relentleſs Fate 

Forbids that we thro' gay voluptuous wilds, ; 

Should ever roam ; and were the Fates more kind, 

Our narrow luxuries would ſoon be ſtale. 249 
Were 
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Were theſe-exhauſtleſs, Nature would grow fick, 
And, cloy'd with pleaſure, ſqueamiſhly complain 
That all was vanity, and life a dream, 

Let nature reſt : be buſy for yourſelf, 

And for your friend ; be buſy even in vain | 
Rather than teize her ſated appetites. 255 
Who never faſts, no banquet e'er enjoys; 

Who never toils or watches, never ſleeps, 

Let nature reſt; and when the taſte of joy 
Grows keen, indulge; but ſhun ſatiety. 


'Tis not for mortals always to be bleſt. 260 
But him the leaft the dull or painful hours 
Of life oppreſs, whom ſober Senſe conducts, 
And Virtue, thro' this labyrinth we tread, 
Virtue and Senſe I mean not to disjoin; 
Virtue and Senſe are one; and, truſt me, fill 263 
A ſaithleſs Heart betrays the Head unſound. 
Virtue (for mere Good-nature is a fool) 
Is Senſe and Spirit, with Humanity : | 
'Tis even vindiftive, but in vengeance juſt, 279 
Tis ſometimes angry, and its frown conſounds ; 
Knaves fain would laugh at it : ſome' great one's 

dare; a F 
But at his heart the moſt undaunted fon 
Of fortune dreads its name and awful charms, 
To nobleſt uſes this determines wealth; 
This is the ſolid pomp of proſperous days; 275 
The peace and ſhelter of adverlity, 
| kai 
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And if you pant for glory, build your fame 
On this foundation, which the ſecret ſhock 
Defies of Envy and all-ſapping Time. 

The gaudy gloſs of Fortune only ſtrikes 280 
The vulgar eye: the ſuffrage of the wiſe, 

The praiſe that's worth ambition, is attain'd 

By Senſe alone, and dignity of mind. 


Virtue, the ſtrength and beauty of the ſoul, 
Is the beſt gift of heaven : a happineſs 283 
That even above the ſmiles and frowns of fate 
Exalts great nature's favourites: a wealth 
That ne'er encumbers, nor to baſer hands 
Can be transferr'd : it is the only good 
Man juſtly boaſts of, or can call his own. 290 
Riches are oft by guilt and baſeneſs carn'd ; 
Or dealt by chance, to ſhield a lucky knave, 
Or throw a cruel ſun-ſhine on a fool. 
But for one end, one much-neglected uſe, 
Are riches worth your care: (for Nature's wants 
Are few, and without opulence fupply'd.) 296 
This noble end is, to produce the Soul ; 
To ſhew the virtues in the faireſt light ; 
To make Humanity the Miniſter 
Of bounteous Providence; and teach the breaſt - 
That generous luxury the Gods enjoy. 301 


Thus, in his xraver vein, the friendly Sage 
Some- 
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Sometimes declaimed. Of Right or Wrong he 
taught 

Truths as refin'd as ever Athens heard ; 

And (ſtrange to tell!) he praftis'd what he preach'd. 

Skill'd in the Paſſions, how to check their ſway 

He knew, as far as Reaſon can controul 307 

The lawleſs Powers. But other cares are mine: 

Form'd in the ſchool of Pæon, I relate | 

What Paſſions hurt the body, what improve: 310 

Avoid them, or invite them, as you may. 


Know then, whatever cheerful and ſerene 
Supports the mind, ſupports the body too. 
Hence the moſt vital movement mortals feel 
Is Hope ; the balm and life-blood of the ſoul. g15 
It pleaſes, and it laſts, In dulgent heaven 
Sent down the kind deluſion, thro” the paths 
Of rugged life to lead us patient on; 

And make our happieſt ſtate no tedious thing. 


Our greateſt good, and what we leaſt can ſpare, 320 


Is Hope ; the laſt of all our evils, Fear, 


But there are Paſſions grateful to the breaſt, 
And yet no friends to Life: perhaps they pleaſe . 
Or to exceſs, and diffipate the ſoul ; Y 
Or while they pleaſe, torment, The ſtubborn Clown, 
The ill-tam'd Ruffian, and pale Uſurer, 326 
(If Love's omnipotence ſuch hearts can mould) 

May 
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May ſafely mellow into love ; and grow 

Refin'd, humane, and generous, if they can. 
Love in ſuch boſoms never to a fault 330 
Or pains or pleaſes. But ye finer Souls, 

Form'd to foft luxury, and prompt to thrill 

With all the tumults, all the joys and pains, 
That beauty gives; with caution and reſerve 
Indulge the ſweet deſtroyer of repoſe, - 225 
Nor court too much the Queen of charming cares, 
For, while the cheriſh'd poiſon in your breaſt 
Ferments and maddens; lick with jealouſy, 
Abſence, diſtruſt, or even with anxious joy, 
The wholeſome appetites and powers of liſe 9240 
Diſſolve in languor. The coy ſtomach loaths. -- 
The genial board: Your chearful days are gone; 
The generous bloom that fluſh'd your cheeks is led. 
To ſighs devoted and to tender pains, 
Penſive you fit, or ſolitary ſtray, * 345 
And waſte your youth in muſing. Muſing firlt ' 
Toy'd into care your unſuſpetting heart: 
It found a liking there, a ſportful fire, ; 
And that fomented into ſerious love; * 


Which muſing daily ſtrengthens and improves 330 


Thro' all the heights of fondneſs and romance :. 
And you're undone, the fatal ſhaft has ſped, 

If once you doubt, whether you love or no. 
The body waſtes away; th' infected mind, 
Diſſolv'd in female tenderneſs, forgets 355 
Each manly virtue, and grows dead to fame. 


Sweet 
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Sweet heaven from ſuch intoxicating charms 
Defend all worthy breaſts! Not that I deem 
Love always dangerous, always to be ſhun'd. 
Love well repaid, and not too weakly ſunk 360 
In wanton and unmanly tendernefs, | 
Adds bloom to Health; o'er ev'ry virtue ſheds 

A gay, humane, and amiable grace, 

And brightens all the ornaments of man. | 
Eut fruitleſs, hopeleſs, diſappointed, rack'd 365 
With jealouſy, fatigu'd with hope and fear, 

Too ſerious, or too languiſhingly fond, 
Unnerves the body and unmans the foul, 

And ſome have died for Love; and fome run mad ; 
And ſome with deſperate hand themſelves have ſlain. 


— 


Some to extinguiſh, others to prevent, 370 
A mad devotion to a dangerous Fair, 
Court all they meet; in hopes to diſſipate 
The cares of Love among an hundred Brides. 
Th' event is doubtful: for there are who find g75 
A cure in this; there are who find it not. 
*Tis no rehef, alas! it rather galls 
The wound, to thoſe who are fincevely ſick. 
For while from feveriſh and tumultuous joys 
The nerves grow languid and the ſoul fubſides, 390 
The tender Fancy ſmarts with every ſting, 
And what was Love before is Madneſs now. 
Is health your care, or luxury your aim, 
| Be 
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Be temperate flill ; When Nature bids, obey ; 
Her wild impatient ſallies bear no curb : 33; 
But when the prurient hahit of delight, 

Or looſe Imagination, ſpurs you on 

To deeds aboye your ſtrength, impute it not 

To Nature : Nature all compulſion hates, 

Ah! let nor luxury nor vain renown 490 
Urge you to feats you well might fleep without ; 
To make what ſhould be rapture a fatigue, 

A tedious taſk ; nor in the wanton arms 

Of twining Lais melt your manhood down. 

For from, the colliquation of ſoft joys 395 
How chang'd you riſe ; the ghoſt of what you were! 
Languid, and melancholy, and gaunt, and wan; 
Your veins exhauſted, and your nerves unſtrung, 
Spoil'd of its balm and ſprightly zeſt, the blood 
Grows vapid phlegm ; along the tender nerves 
(To each ſlight impulſe tremblingly awake) 401 
A ſubtle Fiend that mimics all the plagues 

Rapid and reſtleſs ſprings from part to part. 

The blooming honours of your youth are fallen ; 


Your vigour pines; your vital powers decay; 403 


Diſeaſes haunt you ; and untimely Age 

Creeps on; unſocial, impotent, and dewd. 
Infatuate, impious, epicure! to waſte 

The ſtores of pleaſure, cheerfulneſs, and health! 
Infatuate all who make delight their trade, 410 


And coy perdition every hour purſue. 
Who 
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Who pines with Love, or in laſcivious flames 
Conſumes, is with his own conſent undone : 
He chuſes to be wretched, to be mad ; 
And warn'd proceeds and wilful to his fate, 413 
But there's a Paſſion, whoſe tempeſtuous ſway . 
Tears up each virtue planted in the breaſt, 
And ſhakes to ruins proud Philoſophy, 
For pale and trembling Anger ruſhes in, 
With fault'ring ſpeech, and eyes that wildly ſtare 


Fierce as the Tiger, madder than the ſeas, 421 
Deſperate, and arm'd with more than human 
ſtrength. 


How ſoon the calm, humane, and poliſh'd man 
Forgets compun&tion, and {tarts up a fiend ! 
Who pines in Love, or waſtes with filent Cares, 
Envy, or ignominy, or tender grief, 

Slowly deſcends, and lingering, to the ſhades, 
But he whom Anger ſtings, drops, if he dies, 
At once, and ruſhes apoplectic down; 

Or a fierce fever hurries him to hell. 

For, as the Body thro' unnumber'd ſtings 
Reverberates cach vibration of the Soul ; 

As is the Paſſion, ſuch is ſtill the Pain 

The Body feels; or chronic, or acute, 

And oft a ſudden ſtorm at once o'erpowers 435 
The Life, or gives your Reaſon to the winds. 
Such fates attend the raſh alarm of Fear, 


And ſudden Grief, and Rage, and ſudden Joy. 
1 There 
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There are, mean time, to whom the boiſt'rous fit 
Is Health, and only fills the ſails of life, 440 
For where-the Mind a torpid winter tcads, 
Wraptin a Body corpulent and cold, 
And each clogg'd function lazily moves on; 
A generous ſally ſpurns th' incumbent load, 
Unlocks the breaſt, and.gives a cordial glow. 445 
But if your wrathful blood be apt to boil, 

r are your nerves too ixritably ſtrung, 
Wave all diſpute ; be cautious, if you joke; 
Keep Lent for ever; and forſwear the Bowl, 
For one raſh moment ſends you to the ſhades, 450 
Or» {hatters-ev'ry hopeful ſcheme of life, 
And gives to horror all your days to come, 
Fate arm'd with thunder, fire, and ev'ry plague, 
That ruins, tortures, or diſtracts mankind, 
And makes the happy wretched in an hour, 455 
O'crwhelms you not with woes ſo horrible 
As your own Wrath, nor gives more ſudden blows. 
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While Choler works, good Friend, you may be 
wrong; 
Diſtruſt yourſelf, and ſleep before you fight. 
Tis not too late to-morrow to be brave; 460 
If hanour bids, to-morrow kill or die, 
But calm advice againſt a raging fit 
Avails too little; and it tries the power 
Of all that ever taught in Proſe or Song, 


To tame the Fiend that ſleeps a gentle Lamb, 465 
And 
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dus fit And wakes a Lion. Unprovok'd and calm, 

440 You reaſon well, ſee as you ought to fee, 
And wonder at the madnefs of mankind: 
Seiz'd with the common rage; you foon forget 
The ſpeculation of your wifer hours. 470 
Beſet with Furies of all deadly ſhapes; 
Fierce and inſidious, violent and flow : 
Wih all that urge or lure us on to Fate: 
What reſuge ſhall we ſeek ? what'arms prepare ? 
Where Reaſon proves too weak, or void of wiles 
To cope with ſubtle or impetuous- powers, 476 
I would invoke new Paſſions to your aid: 
With Indignation would extinguiſh Fear, 
With Fear or generous Pity vanquiſh Rage, 
And Love with Pride; and force to force oppoſe. 29 


445 


There is a Charm, a Power, that ſways the breaſt ; 
Bids every Paſlion revel or be ſtill; 482 
Inſpires with Rage, or all your Cares diſſolves; 
Can ſooth Diſtraction, and almoſt Deſpair. 

That power is Muliic ; Far beyond the ſtretch 48g 

Of thoſe unmeaning warblers on our ſtage : 

Thoſe clumſy Heroes, thoſe fat- headed Gods, 

Who move no Paſſion juſtly but Contempt : 

Who, like our dancers (light indeed and ftrong !) 

Do wond'rous feats, but never heard of grace. 490 

The fault is ours; we bear thoſe monſtrous arts ; 

Good Heav'n! we praiſe them : we, with loudeſt 
peals, 

Applaud the fool that higheſt liſts his heels; 
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And, with infipid ſhow of rapture, die 

Of ideot notes impertinently long. 495 
But he the Muſe's laurel juſtly ſhares, 

A Poet he, and touch'd with Heaven's own fire; 
Who, with bold rage or ſolemn pomp of ſounds, 
Inflames, exalts, and raviſhes the foul ; 

Now tender, plaintive, ſweet almoſt to pain, 300 
In Love diſſolves you ; now in ſprightly ſtrains 
Breathes a gay rapture. thro? your thrilling breaſt ; 
Or melts the heart with airs divinely ſad ; 

Or wakes to horror the tremendous ſtrings, 

Such was the Bard, whoſe heavenly ſtrains of old 
Appeas'd the fiend of melancholy Saul, 506 
Such was, if old and heathen fame ſay true, 
The man who bade the Theban domes aſcend, 
And tam'd the ſavage nations with his ſong ; 

And ſuch the Thracian, whole harmonious lyre, 
Tun'd to ſoft woe, made all the mountains weep 3 
Sooth'd even th' inexorable powers of Hell, 512 
And half redeem'd his loſt Eurydice, 

Muſic exalts each Joy, allays each Grief, 

Expels Diſeaſes, ſoftens every Pain, 

'Subdues the rage of Poiſon, and the Plague ; 
And hence the wiſe of antient days ador'd 

One Power of Phyſic, Melody and Seng. 518 


THE END, 
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Iloc fonte derivata Clades 
In Patriam Populumgue A uæit. Hor. 
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L 
1 by all-ruling Heaven's Deſign 
Low ſinks this Ball, a maſs ſupine; 
The ſtars high-blazing roll : 
Nor lives a wretch of frantic brain, 
Who dares with impious rage maintain, 
That Chance directs the whole. 
II, 


Yet nations wide adopt this plan: 

Chance claſſes all degrees of man, 
Unknown in Nature's State ; 

And the mere accident of birth 

Marks who ſhall rule or till the earth, 
Th' ignoble, or the great, 
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III. 

While ſuch the conſecrated Springs, 
Whence proudly iſſue Lords and Kings, 
Why fleeps the Parent's Care ? 

Anxious to match the gen'rous ſteed, 


Where Strength and Beauty ſtamp the Breed, 


Regardleſs of his Heir, 
IV. 
But, to no favour'd Race confined, 
The virtues of our nobler Kind 
All Ranks alike may claim; 
Iſſuc as fair, and brave, and wiſe, 
As the high Lincage of the Skies, 
May bleſs an humble Dame. 
V. 
The charm that ſoftens manly Grace, 
The Ray that beams in Woman's face, 
The Sympathy of Mind, 
Der.ote (whate'er their various lot, 
Whether a Palace or a Cot) 
The mates by Heaven deſign'd. 
VI. 
But peeviſh Age, and gloomy Pride, 
And churliſh Av'rice dare divide 
Thoſe links, which powerful draw, 
To Union dear, congenial Loves : 
The Sire condemns what God approves, 
And Tyranny is Lawg 
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VII. 
Far other maxims form'd our State: 
All Orders mixt of Low and Great 

Compole th' harmoniqus frame. 
Firm hath the mighty Fabrick ſtood, 
And Britain boaſts her mingl'd blood, 

In many a deathleſs name. 

VIII. 

Free ſhou'd the ſons of Freedom wed 
The maid by equal fondneſs led, 

Nor, heaping wealth on wealth, 
Youth pine in Age's wither'd Arms, 
Deformity polluting Charms, 

And Sickneſs blaſting Health. 

IX, 

But Houſe for Houſe, and Grounds for Grounds, 
And mutual Bliſs in balanc'd Pounds 

Each Parent's thought employ : 
Theſe ſumm'd by Wingate's ſolid Rules, 
Let fools, and all the Sons of fools 

Count leſs ſubſtantial Joy ! 

X, 

And yet no niggard care confines 
The child indulg'd Lo! India's mines 


Flame in the Daughter's dreſs : 
As gorgeous ſhines the laviſh Son; 
No luxury refus'd but one—— 


Domeſtic Happineſs, 
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XI, 
The Victim comes in rich attire, 
Dragg'd trembling by her ruthleſs Sire, 
Thy Child, O Monſter, ſave ! 
Better the ſacrificing Knife, | 
Plung'd in her boſom, end that life 
Thy fatal Paſſion gave. 
XII. 
With Torch inverted Hymen ſtands, 
The Furies wave their livid Brands, 
Wild Horror, pale Diſmay : 
Soft Pity drops the melting Tear ; 
And luſtful Satyrs grinning leer, 
Sure of their deſtin'd Prey, 


XIII. W 

CompelFd the falt'ring Prieſt low-ties H. 
The knot of plighted perjuries, 

For ſpotlefs truth ordain'd : - | T 

More fitly had ſome Dæmon fell, N 


Some Miniſter of Sin and Hell, 
The Sacred Rites profan'd. 
XIV. 

Go, wedded Pair ! all blithe and gay 
Young Virgins ſtrew the flow'ry way, 
And crown your feſtal Gate; 
Invok'd the Genial Powers attend: 

So ſhall a hapleſs Line deſcend, 
Heir to your wretched Fate. 
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XV. 
Unheir'd, a maſs of barren earth, 
No monſter of amphibious birth 
Tranſmits a future race. 
Shall then an Angel's Form, conjoin'd 
With all that finks the brutal Kind, 
Perpetuate Man's Diſgrace ? 
XVI. 
Vet Nature will aſſert her claim: 
Thine, rigid Father! thine the blame, 
If injur'd Beauty ſtray : 
Thou ſhou'dſt have heard the Lover's voice, 
Approv'd and ſanctify'd the choice, 
Nor curs'd the Bridal day, 
XVII. 
Welcom'd by Thee chaſte Love had ſhed 
His bleſſings o'er that diſmal Bed, 
Now wrapt in guilt and fear : 
The liſping Babe had bleſs'd thy Age, 
Now taught, with more than infant-Rage, 
Io chide thy loit'ring Bier, 
XVIII. 
Hence all thoſe baleful evils flow, 
Which ſwell the Tide of human woe, 
And blot th' Almighty's Plan; 
Taint ev'ry ſource of pure Delight, 
Break ev'ry Band that ſhou'd unite 
The Sou! of man to man, 


Blank 
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XIX, 
Blank Baſtardy with blazon'd Creſt, 
And Harlots in patrician Veſt, 
Triumphant Vice proclaim : 
The High-born Virgin, mimic, tries 
Thoſe Arts which taught the low to riſe 
From Poverty thro* ſhame, 
XX. 
Behold a various motly Race! 
Th' unwelcome Son, with alien Face, 
His Mother's crime betrays: 
No kindred Love's inſtinctive fire, 
No ſocial Charities conſpire 
To light the Patriot's Blaze. 
XXI. 
Hence ſage Authority deſpis'd 
And ſavage Licence, ill diſguis'd 
In Freedom's injur'd name; 
Bold Orat'ry with brazen Din, 
While ſkulking Selfiſhneſs within 
Directs Ambition's Aim, 
XXII. 
In Barter vile each Parent ſold, 
The ſordid Progeny of Gold 
Will own. no other ſway : 
To wealth the Virgin yields her Charms ; 
For pay the Soldier flies to arms, 
P—s »—e and Ps pray. 
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Not ſuch thoſe Lights (which pierc'd the gloom 
Thick caſt o'er Earth by barb'rous Rome) h 
Pure as the Faith they own'd, 
Nor ſuch th' unpenſion'd Noble's zeal : 
In boſoms warm for publick weal, 
Their country ſat enthron'd, 
XXIV. 
The Stateſman plann'd, the Hero fought, 
Their ſervice like their love unbought : 
Yet both were well repaid : 
Their Country's Glory, then, was wealth; 
Youth, Beauty, Innocence and Health 
Endow'd the wedded Maid, 


XXV. 3 
No hireling Friends did Britain drain, 


No baſe Contractors“ pilfering Tram 


Aveng'd the vanquiſh'd Foe; 
While the Land groans beneath her debt, 
And hard-tax'd Peaſants murm'ring ſweat, 


In Victory and Woe, 
K Yet 


1 


* 
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* This is not meant to include all Contractors: Some have 


acquired great Fortunes by fair and henourable means, uncen- 
ſur'd and even uncnvy'd, 


XXVI. 
Yet bleſt the Hind whoſe ſhelter'd Head, 
Secure beneath his lowly ſhed, 
Forgets the flow-worn day: 
His darling Child and faithful Wife, 
Beſt comforts of the happieſt Life, 
His Sufferings all repay | 
XXVII. 
But ſee! th' unpeopl'd village falls: 
Drear Devaſtation, rais'd the walls. 
Say, if ſome Tyrant reigns ! 
Or dar'd the bold Invader's Hand, 
In vengeance, hurl the flaming Brand 
O'er Britain's. ravag'd Plains ? 
XXVIII. 
Our Coaſt no bold Invader dares; 
And Grone benign, with lib'ral Cares 
Each cherifh'd Art improves. 
Yet Britain views a houſeleſs Band; 
Sad Out-Caſt in his native Land, 
The wand'ring Exile roves. 
XXIX. 
Shall Luxury, diffuſive-ſpread, 
Envy the wretch his Pain-earn'd Bread, 
His Cot and homely Joys? 
Are thoſe the means that muſt replace 
The ſtrength of an exheuſted Race, 
Decrepit Sires and Boys ! 
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XXX. 
Tho! borne on Glory's tow'ring wings, 
Fame her triumphant Pæan ſings 
Far as the Billows foam : 
Yet dearly were our Triumphs bought; 
And hardly paid the Victors fought, 
Whom Miſery waits at home, 
XXXI. 
But, lo, the Nations from afar 
Crowd to repair the waſte of War, 
With Numbers, Skill and Toil! 
Myriads, alas! wou'd crowd in vain, 
Whilſt Laws the Marriage-Rite reſtrain, 
And Lordlings thin the Soil. 
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EPISTLE to EUMENES. 


IND to my Frailties ſtill, Euuzxrs, hear; 
Once more I try the Patience of your Ear. 
Not oft I ſing; the happier for the Town, 7 
So ſtun'd already they're quite ſtupid grown | 
With monthly, daily — charming things I wa 
Happy for them, 1 ſeldom court the Nine; 
Another Art, a ſerious Art, is mine, 

Of nauſeous Verſes offer'd once a Week, 

You cannot ſay I did it, if you're ſick. 

*Twas ne'er my Pride to ſhine by flaſhy Fits, 
Amongſt the Daily Advertiſer ' Wits, 


Content 
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Content if ſome few Friends indulge my name, 
So lightly am I ſtung with Love of F ame, 

I would not ſcrawl one hundred idle Lines 
Not for the praiſe of all the Magazines, 


Yet once a Moon, perhaps, I ſteal a N ight; 
And, if our Sire Ar oo pleaſes, write. 
You ſmile ; but all the Train the Muſe that follow, 
Chriſtians and Dunces, ſtill we quote ArolTLo. 
Unhappy ſtill our Poets will rehearſe 
To Got is, that ſtare aſtoniſh'd at their Verſe; 
To the rank Tribes ſubmit their Virgin Lays: 
So groſs, ſo beſtial, is the Luſt of Praiſe : 


I to ſound Judges from the Mob appeal, 
And write. to thoſe who moſt my Subject feel. 
EumEgNEs, theſe dry moral Lines I truſt | 
With you, whom nought that's moral can diſguſt, 
With you I venture, in plain home-ſpun Senſe, 
What I imagine of BEXEVOLIENCE. 


Of all the Monſters of the human Kind, 


What ſtrikes you moſt is the low ſelfiſh Mind, 


You wonder how, without one liberal Joy, 
The ſteady Miſer can his Years employ ; 

Without one Friend, howe'er his Fortunes thrive, 
Deſpis'd and hated, how he bears to live, 

With honeſt Warmth of Heart, with ſome degree 


Of Pity that ſuch wretched things ſhould be, 
You 
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Y ou ſcorn the ſordid Knave—He grins at you, 


And deems himſelf the wiſer of the two. 


»Tis all but Taſte, howe'er we ſift the Caſe; 

He has his Joy, as every Creature has. 

'Tis true he cannot boaſt an Angel's Share, 

Yet has what Happineſs his Organs bear. 

Thou likewiſe mad'ſt the high ſeraphick Soul, 

Maker Omnipotent ! and thou the Owl. 

Heav'n form'd him too, and doubtleſs for ſome Uſe 


But Crane-Court knows not yet all Nature's Views, 


"Tis chiefly Taſte, or blunt, or groſs, or fine, 
Makes Life infipid, beſtial, or divine. 
Better be born with Taſte to little Rent, 
Than the dull Monarch of a Continent. 
Without this Bounty which the Gods beſtow, 
Can Fortune make one Favourite happy ?—No. 
As well might Fortune in her frolick Vein, 
Proclaim au Oyſter Sovereign of the Main. 
Without fine Nerves, and boſom juſtly warm'd, 
An Eye, an Ear, a Fancy, to be charm'd, 
In vain majeſtick WEN expands the Dome; 
Blank as pale Stucco RosExVs lines the Room; 
Loſt are the Raptures of bold HAN DET's Strain; 
Great Tutzy ſtorms, ſweet VIIAOII ſings, in vaine 
The beauteous Forms of Nature are effac'd ; 
Tzurz's ſoft Charms, the raging watry Waſte. 
Each greatly-wild, each fweet romantick Scene 
Unheeded riſes, and almoſt unſeen, 

Yet 
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Vet theſe are Joys, with fome of better Clay, 
To ſooth the Toils of Life's embarras'd Way. 
Theſe the fine Frame with charming horrors chill, 
And give the Nerves delightfully to thrill, 

But of all Taſte the nobleſt and the beſt, 

The firſt Enjoyment of the generous Breaſt, 

Is to behold in Man's obnoxious State 

Scenes of Content, and happy Turns of Fate, 
Fair Views of Nature, ſhining Works of Art, 
Amuſe the Fancy: But tueſe touch the Heart. 
Chiefly for this proud Epick Song delights, 
For this ſome riot on th' Arabian Nights. 
Each Caſe is ours; and for the human Mind 
*Tis monſtrous not to feel for all Mankind. 
Were all Mankind unhappy, who could taſte 
Elyſium ? or be ſolitarily bleſt ? 

Shock'd with ſurrounding Shapes of human Woe, 
All that, or Senſe, or Fancy could beſtow, 
You would rejeft with fick and coy Diſdain, 
And pant to ſee one chearful Face again. 


But if Life's better Proſpects to behold 
So much delight the Man of generous Mould ; 
How happy they, the great, the godlike 3 
Who daily cultivate this pleaſing View! 
This is a Joy poſſeſs'd by few indeed! 
Dame Fortune has ſo, many Fools to feed, 
6 
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She cannot oft afford, with all her Store, | 

To yield her Smiles where Nature ſmil'd before. 

To ſinking Worth a cordial Hand to lend; 

With better Fortune to ſurpriſe a Friend ; 

To cheer the modeſt Stranger's lonely State; 

Or ſnatch an Orphan Family from 'Fate ; 

To do, poſſeſs'd with Virtue's nobleſt Fire, 

Such generous Deeds as we with Tears admire; 

Deeds that, above Ambition's vulgar Aim, 

Secure an amiable, a ſolid Fame: 

Theſe are ſuch Joys as Heaven's firſt Favourites 
ſeize; 

Theſe pleaſe you now, and will for ever pleaſe, 
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Too Yeldom we great moral Deeds admire ; 
The Will, the Power, th' Occaſion muſt conſpire. 
Yet few there are ſo impotent and low, 

But can ſome ſmall good Offices beſtow. 

Small as they are, however cheap they come, 
They add ſtill ſomething to the gen'ral Sum: 

And him, who gives the little in his Power, 
The World acquits; and Heaven demands no more 


Unhappy he! who ſeels each Neighbour's Woe, 
Vet no Relief, no Comfort can beſtow. 
Unhappy too, who feels each kind Eſſay, 
And for great Favours has but Words to pay: 
Who, ſcornful of the Flatterer's fawning Art, 
Dreads even to pour his Gratitude of Heart ; 


And 


— 
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And with a diſtant Lover's filent Pain 

Muſt the beſt Movements of his Soul reſtrain, 
But Men ſagacious to explore Mankind 
Trace even the coyeſt Paſſions of the Mind, 


Not only to the Good we owe Goodwill ; 
In good and bad, Diſtreſs demands it ſtill. 
This with the Generous lays Diſtinction low, 
Endears a Friend, and recommends a Foe. 


Not that Refentment never ought to riſe ; 


For even Exceſs of Virtue ranks with Vice : 
And there are Villainies no Bench can awe, 
That ſport without the Limits of the Law. 

No Laws th' ungenerous Crime would reprehend 
Could I forget Eumenszs was my Friend: 

In vain the Gibbet or the Pillory claim 

The Wretch who blaſts a helpleſs Virgin's Fame, 
Where laws are dup'd, 'tis nor unjuſt nor mean 
To ſeize the proper Time for honeſt Spleen, 
An open candid Foe I could not hate, 

Nor even inſult the baſe in humbled State ; 
But thriving Malice tamely to forgive— 

*Tis ſomewhat late to be ſo primitive. 


But I detain you with theſe tedious Lays, 
Which few perhaps would read, and fewer praiſe, | 
No Matter: Could I pleaſe the poliſh'd few 
Who taſte the ferious or the gay, like you, 
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The ſqueamiſh Mob may find my Verſes bare 
Of every Grace — hut curſe me if I care, 
Beſides, I little court Parnaſſian Fame; 

There's yet a better than a Poet's Name. 

*Twould more indulge my Pride to hear it ſaid, 
That I with you the Paths of Honour treed, 
Than that amongſt the proud poetick Train, 

No Modern boaſted a more claſſick Vein, 

Or that in Numbers I let looſe my Song, 
Smooth as the Tyames, and as the Severn ſtrong. 


1 END. 
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YOUNG CRITIC. 


Proferre que fentiat cur quifquam liber dubitet ? —= 
Malim, mehercule, ſolus inſanire, quam ſobrius aut 
þlebis aut patrum delirationibus ignaviter aſſentari, &c. 
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YOUNG CRITIC: 


ANGE from Tower-hill all London to the 
R Fleet, 

Thence round the Temple, t'utmoſt Groſvenor. 

ſtreet : 

Take in your Route both Gray's and Lincoln's Inn ; 
Miſs not, be ſure, my Lon ps and GENTIEMRN; 
You'll hardly raiſe, as I with “ Petty gueſs, 
Above twelve thouſand Men of Taſte; unleſs 

In deſperate Times a Connoifſeur may paſs. 0 
L 3 A Cox- 


* Six William Petty, Author of the Political Arithmetic, 
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& A Conxonsssus ! WARE that? *Tis hard to 
ſay ; 

But you muſt oft amidſt the Fair and Gay 

Have ſeen a wou'd-be Rake, a fluttering Fool, 

Who ſwears he loves the Sex with all his Soul. 

Alas, vain Youth !"doſt thou admire ſweet Jones ? 

Thou be gallant without or Blood or Bones! 

You'd ſplit to hear th' inſipid Coxcomb cry 

Ah charming Nanny ! 'tis too much! I die! 

Dre and be d-----r'd ſays one, but let me tell ye, 


I'll pay the Loſs if ever Rapture kill ye. 


'Tis eaſy learn'd the Art to talk by rote : 


At George's *twill but coſt you half a Groat ; 


The Bedford School at Three-pence is not dear, 
| Sir; 

At White's — the Stars inſtru you for a Teſter, 

But he, whom Nature never meant to ſhare 

One Spark of Taſte will never catch it there : 

Nor no where elſe; howe'er the booby Beau 


Grows great -with Pope, and Horace, and Boileau, 


Good native Taſte; tho' rude, is ſeldom wrong, 

Be -it in Mulic, Painting, or in Song, 

But this, as well as other Faculties, 

Improves with Age and ripens by Degrees. 

1 know, my Dear, 'tis needleſs to deny 't, 

You like Voiture, you think him wond'rous bright: 

But ſeven Years hence, your Reliſh more matur'd, 

What now delights will hardly be endur'd, 
| The 
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The Boy may live to taſte Racine's fine Charms, 

Whom Lee's bald Orb or Rowe's dry Rapture 
warms : 

But he, enfranchis'd from his Tutor's Care,, 

Who places Butler near Cervantes' Chair ; 

Or with Eraſmus can admit to vie 


. Brown of Squab-Hall of merry Memory ; 


Will die a Goth ; and nod at * Woden's Feaſt, 
Th' eternal Winter long, on + Gregory's Breaſt, 


Long may he ſwill, this Patriarch of the dull, 
The drowſy Mum — But touch not Maro's Skull ! 
His holy barbarous Dotage ſought to doom, 
Good Heaven! th' immortal Claſſics to the Tomb! 
Thoſe ſacred Lights ſhall bid new Genius riſe _ 
When all Rome's Saint's have rotted from the: 

Skies. 
Be theſe your Guides, if at the Ivy Crown 
You aim; each Country's Claſſics, and your own, 
But chiefly with the Antients paſs your prime, 
And drink Caſtalia at the Fountain's Brim. 
The Man to genuine Burgundy bred up 
Soon ſtarts the daſh of Methuen in his Cup. 


Thoſe. 


* Alu ing to the Gothic Heaven, Wolen's Hall ; where the 
Happy are for ever employed iu drinking Beer, Mum, and 


other comfortable Liguors out of the Skulls of thoſe whom 
they had flain in Batde. i 


+ Pope Gregary the VIth, diſtinguiſhed by the Name of 
St. Gregory; who ia his pious Zeal for the Cauſe of barba- 


rous Ignorance and prieſtly Tyranny, did what in him lay to 


deſtroy all che Remains of Heathen Genius ard Learning. 
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Thoſe ſovereign Maſters of the Muſes' Skill 


Are the true Patterns of good Writing till. | ** : 
Their Ore was rich and ſeven Times purg'd of Hear 
Lead; | Aſhl 
Their Art ſeem'd Nature, *twas fo finely hid. 
Tho' born with all the Powers of Writing well, L. 
What Pains it coſt they did not bluſh to tell. For 


Their eaſe (my Loxps !) ne'er lowng'd for want of 
Pin, 3 

Nor did their Rage thro' Affectation tire. 

Free from all tawdry and impoſing Glare 

They truſted to their native Grace of Air. 

Rapt'rous and wild the trembling Soul they 
ſeize, | 3 

Or ſiy coy Beauties ſteal it by Degrees; 

The more you vicw them ſtill the more they“ 
pleaſe. | 


Yet there are Thouſands of ſcholaſtic Merit 

Who worm their Senſes out, but ne'er taſte their 
Spirit, 

Witneſs each Pedant under Buſby bred, 
Each Commentator that e'er commented, 
(You ſcarce can ſeize a Spot of Claſſic Ground, 
With Leagues of Dutch Morals ſo floated round.) 
Witneſs — but Sir I hold a cautious Pen, 
Left 1 ſhould wrong fome honourable Men. 
They grow Enthuſiaſts too "Tis true | "tis pity! 
But 'tis not every Lunatic that's witty, 


Some 
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Some have run Mare and ſome Milton mad, 
Aſhley once turn'd a folid “ Barber's Head: 
Hear all that's ſaid or printed if you can, 


- Aſhley has turn'd more ſolid Heads than one. 


Ler ſuch admire each great or ſpecious Name; 
For right or wrong the Joy to them's the ſame. 
„Right!“ Yes, a thouſand Times —Each Fool has 

heard. 
That Homer was a wonder of a Bard. 
Deſpiſe them civilly with all my Heart 
Bat to convince them is a deſperate Part. 
Why ſhould you teize one, for what ſecret Cauſe 
One doats on Horace, or on Hudibras ? 
'Tis cruel, Sir, 'tis needleſs, to endeayour 
To teach a Sot of Taſte he knows no flavour. 
To diſunite I neither wiſh nor hope 
A ſtubborn Blockhead from his fav'rite Fop. 
Yes——Fop I fay, were Maro's felf before em, 
For Maro' s felf grows dull as they pore o'er him, 


Bur hows their Raptures o'er ſome ſpecious Rhima 
Dub'd by the muſk'd and greaſy Mob ſublime, 
For Spleen's dear ſake hear how a Coxcomb prates, 
As clam” rous oer his Joys as hd Cats; 


6 Muſt 


* It ſeems Satan in > Part of our Liland, where 
the CharaQteriſticy are much ſtudied, 
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« Mufic has Charms to footh a ſavage Breaſt, 
To foften Rocks, and Oaks,” and all the reſt: 
* [ove heard” —Bleſs theſe long Ears ! © —Heav'ns 


What a Strain! 

40 Good God! What Thunders bark in this Cam- 
pargn ! 

„ Hark Waller warbles! Ah! how ſweetly killing! 

Then that inimitable ſplendid Shilling! 

© Rowe breathes all Shakeſpear here! That Ode 
of Prior 

* Is Spencer quite! egad his very fire | —— | 

„As like” Ves faith! as Gum- flowers to the Roſc, 

Or as to Claret flat Minorca's doſe; 

As like as (if I am not groſly wrong) 

Earl Robert's Mice to aught e' er Chaucer ſung, 


Reap boldly, and unprejudic'd peruſe 
Each fav'rite Modern, ev'n each ancient Muſe, 
With all the comic Salt and tragic Rage 
The gieat ſtupendous genius of our Stage, 
Boaſt of our Iſland, Pride of human kind, 
Had Faults to which the Bexes are not blind. 
His frailties are to ev'ry Goſhp known : 

Yet Milton's Pedantries not ſhock the Town, 
Ne'er be the Dupe of Names, however high; 
For ſome outlive good Parts, fome miſapply. 
Each elegant Speftator you admare ; 


But muſt you therefore boar by Cato's Fire? 
| Maſques 


av'ns 
Cam. 
ing ! 


Ode 


oſcy 
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Maſques· for the Court and oft a elumſy Jeſt, 
Diſgrac'd the Muſe that wrought the Alchymiſt. 
« But to the Ancients.” Faith! I am not clear, 
For all the ſmooth round Type of Elzevir, 
That ev'ry Work that laſts, in Proſe or Song, 
Two thoufand Years,. deſerves io laſt ſo long, 
For not to mention ſome eternal Blades 
Known only now in*th” Academic Shades, 
(Thoſe ſacred Groves where raptur'd Spirits ſtray, 
And in word-hunting waſte their live-long Day) 
Ancients whom none but curious Critics ſcan, 
Do read * Meſſala's Praiſes if you can. 
Ah! who but feels the ſweet contagious Smart 
While ſoft Tibullus pours his tender Heart ? 
With him the Laves and Mufes melt in Tears : 
But not a Word of ſome Hexameters, 
« You grow ſo ſqueamiſh and ſo dev'liſh dry 
& You'll call Lucretius vapid next,” Not I, 
Some find him tedious, others think him lame; 
But if he laggs, his Subject is to blame. 
Rough weary. Roads thro' barren Wilds he tried, 
Yet {till he marches with true Roman Pride: 
By fits a Meteor, gorgeous, rapid, bright, 
He ſtreams athwart the Philoſophic Night, 

TE, by Find 


*A Poem of Tibullus's in hexameter Vere; as yawiing and 
inſipid as his Elegies arc tender and naturel, 
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Find you in Horace no inſipid Odes f—= = * 
He dar'd to tell us Homer ſometimes nods; 
And but for ſuch a Critic's hardy Skill 

Homer might ſlumber unſuſpected ſtill. 


TasTxLESs, implicit, indolent and tame, 
At ſecond hand we chiefly praiſe or blame. 
Hence 'tis, for elſe one knows not why nor how, 
Some Authors flouriſh for a year or two: 
For many ſome, more wond'rous {tilt to tell; 
Farquhar yet lingers on the brink of Hell. 
Of ſolid Merit others pine unknown; 
At firſt Monimia fail'd to melt the Town: 
Sunk in dead Night the Giant Mihon lay 
Tin Sommer's. Hand produc'd him to the Day. 
But, Thanks to Heav'n and Addiſon's good Grace 
Now ev'ry Fop is charm'd with Chevy Chaſe, 


SrEcrovs and ſage, the Sovereign ot the Flock 
Led to the Downs, or from the wave-worn Rock 
Reluctant hurl'd, the tame implicit Train 
Or crop the Downs, or headlong ſeek the Main; 
As blindly we our ſolemn Leaders follow, 


And good, and bad, and execrable ſwallow. 


Ju pon for yourſelf ; nor wait with timid Phlegm 
Jill ſome illuſtrious Pedant hum or hem, 


'The 


OS AS 
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The Lords who ſtarv'd old Ben were learn'dly fond 
Of Chaucer, whom with bungling Toil they conn'd. 
Their Sons, whoſe Ears bold Milton could not, 
ſeize, 
Would laugh o'er Ben like mad, and ſnuff and 
ſneeze, . 
And ſwear, and ſeem as tickled as you pleaſe. 
Their ſpawn, the Pride-of this ſublimer Age, 
Feel to the Toes and Horns grave Milton's Rage. 
Tho' liv'd he now, he might appeal with Scom _ 
To Lords, Knights » Squires and Doctors yet unborn; 
Or juſtly mad to Motocn's burning Fane 
Devote the choiceſt Children of his Brain. 
Judge for yourſelf; and as you find, report 
Of Wit as freely as of Beef or Port. 


Zounds! ſhall a pert or bluff important Wight, 


Whoſe Brain is fancileſs, whoſe Blood is white: 
A mumbling Ape of Taſte ; preſcribe us Laws 


, To try the Poets, for no better Cauſe. 
Than that he boaſts per Ann. ten Thouſand clear, 


Yelps in the Houſe, or barely fits a Peer ; 
For ſhame |. for ſhame ! the liberal Britiſh Soul 
To ſtoop to any ſtale Dictator's Rule! 


I may be wrong, and often am no doubt, 
But right or wrong with Friends with Foes 'twill out. 


Thus tis pips my Fault, if I complain, 
Of write 


nvention and a flimſy Vein, 
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Tame Characters, unintereſting, jejune, 

And Paſſions drily copied from * Le Brun. 
For I would rather never judge than wrong 
That Friend of all Men, generous Fenelon, 
But in the Name of Goodneſs, can I be 

The Dupe of Charms I never yet could ſee ? 
And then to flatter where there's no Reward — 
Retter be any Patron-hunting Bard, 

Who half our Lords with filthy Praiſe beſmears, 
And ſing an Anthem to ALI MinisTexs : 

Taſte th' Attic Salt in every Peer's poor Rebus, 
And crown each Gothic Idol for a Phœbus. 


Aras! ſo far from free, ſo far from brave 
We dare not ſhew the little Taſte we have. 5 


— 6—— — 


ouſly pleaſed to fit to him in their Turns for their Portraits: which 
he was generous envugh to communicate to the Public, to the 

rcat Improvement, no Doubt, of n It was he 
who they ſay poiioned Le Sueur, who, wichout half his Ad- 
vautages in miny other Reſpecis, was ſo unrea'o1able and pro- 
voking as to dilplay a. Genius with which his own- could ſtard 
no Compariſon. And it was he and his Gothic Diſciples, who, 
with fly Sc:atches, defac'd the moſt maſterly of this Le Sveur's 
Performances, as often as their barbarous Envy ccuid une 
reach them. Let after all heſe Atchievements, he died in his Bed! 
A Cataſtrophe which could not have happened to him in a Coun- 
try like this, where the Fine Arts are as zealouſiy and judiciouſly 
patroniſcd, as they are well undetſtood, 


With 


„ Firſt Painter to Lewis XIV. who, to ſpeak in faſhionable 
French Englith, called himſelf © Lewis the Great.” Our Sove- 
reion Lords the Paſſions, Love, Rage, Deſpair, &c. were graci- 
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With us you'll ſee even Vanity controul 

The moſt refin'd Senfations of the Soul; 

Sad Otway's Scenes, great Shakeſpear's we defy, 

„% Lard Madam! tis ſo unpolite to cry! 

& For ſhame, my Dear! d'ye credit all this Stuff? 
© I vow — well, this is innocent enough!“ 

At Athens, long ago, the Ladies — (married) 
Dreamt not they miſbehav'd, tho' they miſcarried, 
When a wild Foet, with licentious Rage, 

Turn'd fifty Furies looſe upon the Stage. 


Tu v were ſo tender, and ſo eaſy mov'd, 
Heav'ns! how the Grecian Ladies muſt have lov'd! 
For all the fine Senſations Rill have dwelt, 
Perhaps, where one was exquiſitely felt. 

Thus he who heavenly Maro truly feels 

Stands fix'd on Raphael, and at Hande/ thrills, 

The groſſer Senſes too, the Taſte, the Smell, 
Are likely trueſt where the fine prevail: £ 
Who doubts that Herace muſt have cater'd well ? 
Friend, I'm a ſhrew'd Obſerver, and will gueſs 
What Books you doat on from your Fav'rite Meſs» 
Brown and L'Eftrange will ſurely charm whom eber 
The frothy Pertneſs ſtrikes of weak Small-beer. 
Who ſteeps the Calves fat Loin in greaſy Sauce 
Will hardly loath the Praiſe that baſtes an Aſs. 
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And who devours Scotcht Collops ſcorns not any 
3 fulſome, traſhy Miſcellany. 


But 1 am ſick of Pen and Ink, and you 
Will find this Letter long enough. Adieu! 


i 


JOHN WILKES, of AYLESBURY, Eſq; 


— 


— 
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SCAP'D from Londox now four Moons, and 
more, | | 

] grect gay Millet from Fulda's waſted Shore, 

Where, cloath'd with Woods, a hundred Hills 
aſcend, | 

Where Nature many a Paradife has plan'd : 

A Land that, e'en amid contending Arms, 

Late ſmil'd with Culture, and Juxuriant Charms; 

But now the hoſtile Scythe has bar'd the Soil, 


And her ſad Peafants ſtarve ſor all their Toil. 
V hat 
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| What News to-day ? —I aſk you not what Rogue, 
What paltry Imp of Fortune's now in Vogue ; 


What forward blundering Fool was laſt preferr'd; 


By mere pretence diftinguiſh'd from the Herd: 
With what new Cheat the gaping Town is ſmit; 
What crazy ſcribler reigns the preſent Wit: 
What Stuff for Winter the two Booths have mixt? 
What bouncing Mimic grows a Roſcius next; 


Wave all ſuch news: I've ou tqo much, my 
friend, | 


To ſtare at any Wonders of that kind, 


News, none have I: you know I never had; 
I never long'd the Day's dull Lye to ſpread; 
J left the Goſſips that ſweet I uxury, 
More in the Secrets of the Great than J, 
To Nurſes, Midwives, all the ſlippery Train, 
That ſwallow all, and bring up all again; | 
Or did Le'er a brief Event relate, 
You found it ſoon at length in the Gazette, 


Now for the Weather — This is England ſtill 
For ought I find, as good, and quite as ill. 
Even now the pond'rous Rain perpetual falls, 
Drowns every Camp, and crouds our Hoſpitals, 
This 


This 10 
Dilute: 
'Tis th 
The p. 
Is ther 
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It bla 
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This foaking Deluge all unſtrings my Frame, 
Dilutes my Senſe, and ſuffocates my Flame—— 


'Tis that which makes theſe preſent Lines ſotame, I 
The parching Eaſt Wind ſtill purſues me too — ? 
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Is there no Climate where this Fiend-ne'er flew ? 
By Heaven it flays Japan, perhaps Peru/ 

It blaſts all Earth with its envenom'd Breath, 
That ſcatters Diſcord, Rage, Diſeaſes, Death. 
'Twas the firſt Plague that burſt Pandora's Cheſt, 
And with a livid Smile ſow'd all around the reſt. 


Heaven guard my Friend from every Plague that 
lies, | 
Still grant him Health, whence all the Pleaſures rife, 
But oft Diſeaſes from flow Cauſes creep, 
And in this Dotrine as (thank Heaven) I'm deep, 
C * 
. 
„ 0 © "EW 
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Mean time excuſe me, chat I lily ſnatch 1 
The only Theme in which I mine ybur Match. 


Lu 
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You ſtudy early : Some indulge at Night, 


Y ou'll 

Their prudiſh Muſe ſteals in by Candle-light, Excep 
Shy as th' Athenian Bird, ſhe ſhuns the Day, With 
And finds December genial more than May. The h 
But happier you who court the early Sun, With 
For Morning Viſits no Debauch draw on : To ri! 
Nor ſo the Spirits, Health, or Sight impair, With 
As thoſe that paſs in the raw Midnight Air. I {co 
The Taſk of Breakfaſt o'er j that peeviſh, pale, 0 
That lownging, yawning, moſt ungenial Meal; That 
Ruſh out, before thoſe Fools ruſh in to worry ye, Or o 
Whoſe Bulineſs is to be idle in a hurry, And 
Who kill your Time as frankly as their own, L'w 
And feel no civil Hints e'er to be gone. On 


Theſe Fhes all fairly flung, whene'er the Houſe, 

' Your Country's Buſineſs, or your Friends, allo ws, 
Ruſh out, enjoy the Fields and the freſh Air, 
P.ide, walk, or drive, the Weather foul or fair. 
Yet in the torrid Months I would reverſe 
This Method, leave behind both Proſe and Verſe; 
With the grey dawn the Hills and foreſt roam, 
And wait the ſultry Noon embower'd at Home, 
While every rural Sound improves the Breeze, 
The railing Stream, the buſy Rooks, and Murmur 

of the Bees, 


You'll 
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You'll hardly chuſe theſe chearful Jaunts alone — 
Except when ſome deep Schemes are carrying on, 
With you at Chelfea oft may I behold 

The hopeful Bud of Senſe her Bloom unfold, 
With you I'd walk to e e bas 

To rich, infipid, Hackney, if you will; 

With you no Matter where, while we're together, 
I ſcorn no Spot on Earth, and curſe no Weather, 


When Dinner comes, amid the various Feaſt, 
That crowns your genial Board, where every Gueſt, 
Or grave, or gay, is happy, and at Home, | 
And none e'er ſigh'd for the Mind's Elbow- room? 
I warn you ſtill to make your chief Repaſt 
On one plain Diſh, and trifle with the reſt, 

„ 3.0.8. V2 | 
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Beef, jn a Fever, if your Stomach crave it, 
Ox-cheek, or mawkiſh Cod, be lure you have it, 
For ſtill the Conſtitution, even the Caſe, 
Directs the Stomach ; this informs the Taſte ;. 
And what the Taſte in her capricious Fits 
Coyly, or even indifferently admits, 

The peeviſh Stomach, or diſdains to Toil, 
Or indolently works to vapid Chyle, 

| Thy 
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This Inſtin& of the Taſte ſo ſeldom errs, 
That if you love, you ſmart for Cucumbers,, 


Twas for you ſeparated what Nature join'd, 
The ſpicy Kernel here, and there, the Rind. 
VV 
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Or Plambs of bad Repute, you'll likely find } 


Tis ſtrange how blindly we. from Nature ſtray !- 
The only Creatures we that miſs their Way ! 
To err is human, Man's Prerogative, 
Who's teo much Senſe by Nature's Laws to live: 
Wiſer than Nature he muſt thwart her Plan, | 
And ever will be ſpoiling, Where he can. 
*Tis well he cannot Ocean change to Cream, 
Nor Earth to gilded Cake; not-e'en cou'd tame 
Viagara's ſteep Abyſs to crawl down Stairs“, 
Or dreſs in Roſes the dire Cordellierst : 
But what he can he does: Well can he trim 
A charming Spot into a childiſh Whim : 

| | Can 


© 


®* Vide Chatſworth, 1789. 


+ Les Cordelleira's des Andes are a Chain of Jil, which ras 
— South America. 
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Can every gen'rous Gift of Nature ſpoil, 
| And rates their merits by his Coſt and Toil. 
} Whate'er the Land, whate'er the Seas produce, 
Of perfect Texture, and exalted Juice, 


He pampeis, or to fulſome Fat, or drains, 

Refines, and bleaches, till no Taſte remains, 
N 0-6 
E 

Enough to fatten Fools, or drive the Dray, 

But Plagues and Death to thoſe of finer Clay. 


No corner elſe, tis not to be denied, 
Of all our Ifle ſo rankly is ſupplied 
With groſs Productions, and adulterate Fare, 
As one renown'd Abode, whoſe Name I ſpare. 
They cram all Poultry, that the hungry Fox 
Would loath to touch them; e' en their boaſted Ox 
Sometimes is glutted ſo with unctuous Spoil, 
That what ſeems Beef is rather Rape-ſeed Oil. 
D'ye know what Brawn is? —O th' unhappy Beaſt! 
He ſtands eternal, and is doom'd to feaſt, 
Till But the nauſcous Proceſs I forbear —-—— 
Only, beware of Brawn beſure beware! 
Yet Brawn has Taſte —it has: Their Veal has 
none, 55 
Save what the Butcher's Breath inſpites alone; 5 
N Juſt 
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Juſt Heaven one Day may ſend them Hail for 
Wheat. 

Who ſpoil all Veal becauſe it Thould be white. 

"Tis hard to ſay of what compounded Paſte 

Their Bread is wrought, for it betrays no Taſte, 

Whether 'tis Flour and Chalk, or Chalk and Flour 

Shell'd and refin'd, till it has Taſte no more; 

But if the Lump be white, and white enough, 

No Matter how infipid, dry, or tough. 

In Salt itſelf the ſapid Savour fails, 

Burnt Alom for the Love of white prevails : 

While taſteleſs Cole-ſeed we for Muſtard ſwallow, 

Tis void of Zeſt indeed —but ſtill *tis yellow, 

Parſntp, or Parſley Root, the Rogues will ſoon 

Scrape for Horſe-Radiſh, and *twill paſs unknown, 

For by the Colour, not the Taſte, we prove all, 

As Hens will fit on Chalk, if 'tis but oval. 


I muft with Caution the Cook's Reign invade, 
Hot as the Fire, and haſty from his Trade, 
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A Cook of Genius, bid him roaſt a Hare, 


By all that's hot and horrible wou 'd ſwear, 


Parch native dryneſs! Zounds, that's not the thing, 
But ſtew him, and he might half dine a King. i 
lis 
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His gen'rous Broth I ſhould almoſt prefer 
To Turtle Soup, tho' Turtle travels far. 


You think me nice perhaps; yet I could dine 


On roaſted rabbit; or fat Turky and Chine; 


Or fulſome Haſlet ; or moſt drily cram 

My Throat with taſteleſs Fillet and wet Ham: 
Put let me ne'er of Mutton-ſaddle, eat, 

That ſolid Phantom, that moſt ſpecious Cheat ; 
Yet Loin is paſlable, he was no Fool 

Who ſaid the half is better than the whole; 
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But I have cook'd and carv'd enough and more, 
We come to drinking next. *Till Dinner's o'er, 
I would all Claret, even Champaign forbear, 
Give me freſh Water — bleſs me with Small- beer, 
But ſtill whate'er you drink with cautious Lip 
Approach, ſurvey, and e'er you ſwallow, ſip; 
For often, O defend all honeſt I hroats ! 
The reeling Waſp on the drench'd Borage floats, 
I've known a Dame, ſage elſe as a Divine, 


For Brandy whip off Ipecacuan Wine; 
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And I'm as ſure amid your careleſs Glee, sull 
You'll ſwallow Port one Time for Cote-rotie. 
But you aware of that Lethean Flood, 
Will ſcarce repeat the Doſe— forbid you ſhould} 
'Tis ſuch a deadly Foe to all that's bright, 
Twould ſoon encumber e'en your Fancy's Flights 
And if 'tis true what ſome wiſe Preacher ſays, 
That we our gen'rous Anceſtors diſgrace, 
The Fault from this pernicious Fountain flows, 
Hence half our Follies, half our Crimes and Woes; 
And ere our maudlin Genius mounts again, 
*T will colt a Sea of Claret and Champaign 
Of this retarding Glue to rinſe the Nation's 
Brain, 
The Mud-fed Carp, refines amid the Springs, 
And Time and Burgundy might do great Things; 
But Health and Pleaſure we for Trade defpiſe, 
For Portugal's grudg'd Gold our Genius dies, 
O hapleſs Race! O Land to be bewaild! _ 
With Murders, Treaſons, horrid Deaths appal'd; 
Where dark-red Skies with livid Thunders frown, 
While Earth convulſive ſhakes her Cities down; 
Where Hell in Heaven's Name holds her impious 
it Court, 
ll | And the Grape bleeds out that black Poiſon, Port; 
i Sad Poiſon to themſelves, to us ſtill worſe, 


Brew'd and rebrew'd, a doubled, trebled Curſe, 
Toſs'd 


Tofs'd in the Crowd of various Rules I find, 


Still ſome material buſineſs left behind : 
® „„ „% „ „ 
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The Fig, the Gooſeberry, beyond all Grapes, 
Mellower to eat, as rich to drink perhaps. 
But pleaſures of this Kind as beſt enjoyed 


ould } 


Flights 


Ys 
22 Beneath the Tree, or by the Fountain Side, 
* Ere the quick ſoul, and dewy Bloom exhale, 
N And vainly melt into the thankleſs Gale. 
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Who from the full Meal yield to natural Reſt, 

A ſhort Repoſe ; 'tis ſtrange how ſoon you'll find 

A ſecond morn riſe chearful on your Mind : 

Beſides it ſoftly, kindly, ſooths away 

1; The ſaddeſt Hour to ſome that damps the Day. 
But if you're coy to Sleep, before you ſpread 


4 Some eaſy-trotting Poet's Lines you're dead 
* At once: Even theſe may haſten your Repoſe, 
c Now rapid Verſe, now halting nearer Proſe; 
. There ſmooth, here rough, what J ſuppoſe you'd 
, chuſe, 
As Men of Taſte hate Sameneſs in the Muſe: 
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Yes, I'd adjourn all Drinking till 'tis late, 

And then indulge, but at a moderate Rate. 

By Heaven not * * ® with all his genial Wit, 
Should ever tempt me after twelve to fit—— 
You laugh—at Noon you ſay: I mean at Night.) 


I long. to read your Name once more apain, 
But while at Cafe, all ſuch Longing's vain, 
Yet Cafel elſe no ſad Retreat I find, 
While good and amiable * Gayot's my Friend, 
Generous and plain, the Friendof Human-kind ; 
Who ſcorns the little-minded's partial View; 
One you would love, one that would reliſh yau, 
With him ſometimes I ſup, and often dine, 
And find his Preſence cordial more than Wine, 
There lively, genial, friendly, Goy and I, , 
Touch Glaſles oft to one, whoſe Company 
Would— but what's this ?-Farewel, within two 

Hours 

We march ſor Hoxter—ever, ever Yours. 


—_ 


» Monf, de Gayot, Fils, Conſciller d'Eſtat, et Intendant de 
PArmec Francoiſe en All-ww1gue. | 
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— By LAUNCELOT TEMPLE, Ejq; 


of LANGUAGE. 


' LMOST every one that can Po Y 3 
to judge of the Author's Style, as it is 


called : But how few are there who real- 
ly know. good Language from bad! Even the beſt 
Judges are ſometimes divided in their Opinions; 
for want, it would ſeem, of a common Standard 
by which the Merits of different 'Languages, as 
of 
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of different Writers in the ſame Language, might be 


compared, If I was to reduce my own private 
Idea of the beſt Language to a Definition ; I ſhould 
call it the ſhorteſt, cleareſt and eaſieſt Way of ex. 
preſſing one's Thoughts by the moſt harmonious 
Arrangement of the beſt choſen Words, both for 
Meaning and Sound.. The beſt Language is ſtrong 
and expreſſive, without Stiffneſs or Affectation; 
ſhort and conciſe, without being either ®bſcure or 
ambiguous; and eaſy and flowing and diſengag'd, 
without one undetermined or ſuperfluous Word. 


- Of GEN1US, 


HERE is a Standard of Right and Wrong in 

the Nature of Things, of Beauty'and Defor- 

mity, both in the natural and moral World, And 
as different Minds happen to be more or leſs ex· 
quiſite, the more or leſs ſenſibly do they perceive 
the various Degrees of Good and Bad, and are 
more or leſs, ſuſceptible, of being charmed with 
what is right or beautiful, and diſguſted with 
what is wrong or deformed, It is chiefly this Sen- 
bility 


bil! 
He 
licate 


muſt 
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zht be fbility that conſtitutes Genius; to —— a OE 
vey Held and a good Heart are as eſſential as a dE 
10uld licate Imagination. And a man of "Oy Gentus 
19 muſt neceſſarily have as exquiſite a Feeling of i 
Uous moral beauties, as of whatever is great or er ek 
for ful in the Works of Nature, or maſterly in the Arts 
9 which imitate Nature, in Poetry, Painting, Statuary 
ion; and Muſic. 
: 5 On the other ſide, where the heart is very bad, 
8 the Genius and Taſte, if there happen to de any 
5 Pretenſions to them, will be found ſhocking and 
unnatural. Nero would be nothing leſs than a 
poet; but his verſes were what one may call mol 
villainouſly bad. His Taſte of Magnificence- and 
in Luxury was horribly glaring, extravagant and un- 
for · natural to the laft Degree. \ 
\nd 


Caticurta's Taſte was ſo outragiouſly wrong 
that he deteſted the Works of the ſweet Mantuan 
Poet more paſſionately than ever Motcrnas 4 
mired them; and if VIXCII had ne 
lived down to thoſe times in which that Monſter 
appeared, he would probably have been Og 


ex- 
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to Death for no other Crime, but that he wrote na- 
turally, and like an honeſt Man, 

True Genius may be ſaid to conſiſt of a perſe& 
Poliſh of Soul, which receives and refleQs the 
Images that fall upon it, without Warping or 
Diſtortion. And this fine Poliſh of Soul is, I be- 
lieve, conſtantly attended with what Philoſophers 
call the moral Truth, 

There are Minds which receive Objects truly, 
and feel the Impreſſions they ought naturally to 
make, in a very lively Manner, but want the 
Faculty of reflecting them; as there are People who, 
I. ſuppoſe, feel all the Charms of Poetry without 
being. Poets themſelves, 


Of TASTE. 


UR Notion. of Taſte may be eaſily under- 
ſtood by what has been ſaid upon the Sub- 
3e& of Genius; for mere good. Taſte is nothing elſe 
but Genius without the Power of Execution, 


It 
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It muſt be born; and is to be improved chiefly 
by being accuſtomed, and the earlier the better, 
to the moſt-exquiſite Objefts of Taſte in its various 
Kinds. For the Taſte in Writing and Painting, 
and in every thing elſe, is inſenſibly formed upon 
what we are accuſtomed to; as well as Taſte in 
eating and drinking. One who from his youth has 

een uſed to drink nothing but heavy diſmal Port, 
will not immediately n a Reliſh for Claret 
or Burgundy. 

In the moſt ſtupid Ages there is more good Taſte 
than one would at firft Sight imagine. Even the 
preſent, abuſe it with what contemptuous Epithets 
you pleaſe, cannot be totally void of it. As long 
2s there are noble, humane and generous Diſpoſi- 
tions among Mankind, there mult be good Taſte. 
For in general, I don't ſay always, the Taſte will 
be in Proportion to thoſe moral Qualities, and that 
denſibility of Mind from which they take their Riſe, 
And while many, amongſt the Great and the 
Learned, are allowed to have Taſte for no better 
Reaſon than that it is their own Opinion, it is 
often poſſeſſed by thoſe who are not conſcious of 

O it, 
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it, and dream as little of pretending: to it as to a 
Star and Garter. An honeſt Farmer, or Shep- 
herd, who is acquainted with no Language but 
what is ſpoken in his own County, may have a much 
truer Reliſh of the Enghſi Writers than the moſt 
dogmatical Pedant that ever crefted himſelf into a 
Commentator, and from his Gothic Chair, with an 
ill-bred Arrogance, dictated falſe criticiſm to the 
gaping Multitude. 

But even thoſe who are e endued with good na- 
tural Taſte, often judge implicitly and by rote, 
without ever conſulting their own Taſte. Inftances 
of this e Indolence, or rather this Unconſci- 
ouſneſs of one's own Faculties, appear every Day ; 
not only in the fine Arts, but in Caſes where. the 
mere Taſte, according to the original meaning, of 
the Word, 1s alone concerned. For I am politive 
there are many thouſands, who, if they were to 
bring their own Palate to a ſevere Examination, 


would diſcover that they really find a more deli- 


cious Flavour in Mutton than in Venifon, in 
Flounder than in Turbot, aud yet prefer middling 
or bad Veniſon to the beſt Mutton; that is, what 
is ſcarceſt and deareſt, and conſequently, what is 


from 
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from the Folly of Mankind, the moſt in Vogue, 
to what is really the moſt agreeable to their own 


K M privats Taſte. 
ar In Matter of Taſte, the Public, for the moſt part, 


an ſuffers itſelf to be led by a few who perhaps are 

h 6 really no Judges; but who, under the Favour of 
an 

ſome Advantages of Title, Place, or Fortune, ſet 


rag up for Judges, and are implicitly followed even by 
| thoſe who have Taſte, Theſe waſtry Dictators 
4 have learnt at School to admire ſach Authors as 
TY have for ages been poſſeſſed of an indiſputed Re- 
* nown: But they would never have been the firſt 
Cl- 


to have diſcovered Strokes of true Genius in a co- 
* temporary Writer, tho” they had lived at the Court 
of Aucusrus, or of Q. ELIZABETU. 

-Þ. undiſtinguiſhing is our Taſte, that if the 
flatteft Dunce this fruitful Age can boaſt of, could 
by ſome artful impoſture prepoſſeſs the Public, that 


the moſt infipid of all his own Bread- ſauce Compo- 
li- ſitions, to be publiſhed next Winter, was a Piece of 
_ Milron's or any other celebrated Author, recover- 
8 ed from Duſt and Obſcurity, it would be received 


with univerf.1 Applauſe, and perhaps be tranſlated 
into French before the Town had doated fix Weeks 
n it. One might venture to ſay too, that if 

O 2 pl 
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a Worm of true Spirit and Genius was t6 be in 
troduced into the World, under the Name of ſome 
Writer of low Reputation, it would be rejected even 
by the greateſt part of thoſe who pretend to lead 
the Taſte, And no Wonder, while an eminent 
Vinther has miſtaken his own old Hock at. Nine 
Shillings a Bottle, for that at Five, 


of TURGID WRITING. 


OISE and Bluſter i is what paſſes for Sublime 
with the great Majority of Readers; and 
there are People who think nothing can be ſtrong 
or ſolid but what is clumſy, Yet the genteel 
Dignity of WHiTEHALL, and the elegant chear- 


Ful Simplicity of St. Paui's in Covxxr- GARDEN, 


may ſtand as long as that purſe-proud Wittol the 
TazAsuRY, or even the. ſquat Solidity of the 


Horsse-GuarDs, 


Unnatural, forced, exaggerated Swelling, whe- 
ther in Sentiments or Language, is owing to falſe 
Taſte and want of true Genius, The Hexcurz; 


of Goltzius is that very ſublime in Perſon, It is 


intended to expreſs the moſt exceſſive Robuſtneſs. 
| | The 


—_ 
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The Painter in endeavouring to repreſent the 
human Form in its utmoſt Degree of Strength, has 
aggtavated the Demi-god into a mere aukward 
Monſter; as ridiculous a Giant as either of the 
Brothers at Guildlall. | 


To take it in another View, that clumſy robuſt- 
neſs of Manner (which, by the way, does not 
partake of true Vigour, for that always performs 
its Buſineſs without ſtraining) is the ſame Thing 
to the ſpirited Eaſe which is neceſſary to good 
Writing, that the awkward Efforts of a huge, 
heavy, ill-ſhaped Dray-horſe, and a lame one too, 
are to the eaſy actions of the moſt ſupple Axazian 
that ever was dreſt by Sr. Amovs, 


That Writing can never be very good which is 
not eaſy; but it does not follow that all eaſy 
Writing is good. Writing may be very eaſy, and 
yet, Heaven knows, very inſipid. And when you 
begin to ſuſpeR that your Writing is eaſy indeed 
but wants Spirit, the wiſeſt Thing you can do is, 
to let your Pen drop and go to Bed. 


0 3 of 
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Of ArrrerArrod of Wir, and 


FLORID WRITING. 


T is not always fo eaſy to get rid of an imper- 
tinent Companion as of a filly Book.; otherwiſe 
to be for ever aiming at Wit would be as teizing and 
intolerable in Writing as in Converſation. Too 
much even of genuine Wit is cloying, and the va- 
nity of diſplaying it inceſſantly will fatigue and 
diſguſt every Readec whoſe Taſte is true Olives, 
Caveare, Anchovies and Dutch Herrings, do, very 
well in their Place; but, in the Name of all the 
hoſpitable Powers, don't oblige us to dine upon 
them. Let us firſt lay a Foundation of good plain 
Beef or Mutton, if you pleaſe : for there is no liv- 
ing upon Pickles or Sweet-meats alone. 
The Ground-work of every Performance, even 
of thoſe which admit or require the greateſt Pro- 
fuſion of Ornament, ought to be plain and ſimple. 
Obſerve Nature: In the Meadow, the ſweet green, 
which never dazzles the Sight, is the predominant 
Colour; 
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Cotour ; while the gaudy Flowers, red, white, yel. 
low, blue and purple, are careleſsly interſperſed · 
This is infinitely more pleaſing and beautiful than 
that inſipid, uncomfortable Bauble called a Flower. 
knot; and the wild Variety of the Woods as far ex. 
cels the icheſt i lantation of Flowering Shrubs. I 
would not be above taking a hint even from the 
mechanic Arts: If a ſuit of Cloaths is overcharged 
with Lace, it becomes taudry and ungenteel, In 
every Work, the true Taſte is to diſpoſe the Orna: 
ments with Eaſe and Propriety, and not to be-af. 
fectedly or too oſtentatiouſſy prodig..Þ of them. By 
this Means you beftow upon your Performance an 

elegant Richneſs, and ſuch a modeſt Dignity as will | 
pleafe every true Eye; tho' it may quite eſcape the 
Notice of the Vulgar, and falſe Critics of all Ranks, 
who delight in nothing but what is glaring, tawdry, 
and oftentatious. No, I beg their. Pardon: 
For they are ſometimes in Raptures, or ſeem to be 
ſo, with what is altogether inſipid. 


Let the Ornaments be never ſo well executed, if | 
they are not eaſily and naturally introduced, they 
will have an aukward Effect. The moſt beautiſul 
Woman may diſguſt you by Oſtentation and a de- 


clared Intention to charm, As often as it 1s poſſible 
to 
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to contrive it ſo, the Ornaments ſhould be, or at leaſt 
appear to be, of ſome Uſe towards the main Deſign 
of the Work ; but when they are bluntly produced, 
and with too barefaced a Purpoſe to dazzle or enter- 
tain, inſtead of your Admiration, they raiſe your 
Contempt. A Maſque, a Coronation, or a Proceſ. 
fon upon our Stage, is, for the moſt part, an inſi- 
pid, tawdry, tireſome Shew. But if it was really an 
Ornament, to introduce it with Propriety and Grace 
it ought to be contrived as an Incident to help on 
the Buſineſs of the Piece: as in the M aſque in Ro- 
MEO and JuULIET ; and the Funeral Proceſſion, ſuch 
as it is, in R1cnarD the Third: Which, notwith- 
ſanding ſome want of Decorum, as the Critics call it, 


and of Probability in the Scene, has ſtill ſome Kind 


of Pretence to aſſiſt in the Buſineſs of the Fable. 

To conclude : The ornamental Parts of a Work 
coſt the leaſt Trouble to a Writer who has any Lux- 
uriance of Imagination. To ſupport the plain Parts 
with an eaſy Dignity, fo that they ſhall neither be- 
come flat on the one hand, nor diſguſtingly iff on 
the other, is a much more difficult Taſk, And yet 
if you ſucceed never ſo well here, you'll receive 
little Thanks from the generality of Readers ; who 
will be apt to imagine, they could eaſily perform 
the ſame Kind of Work themſelves, till they come 
to try it, 


of 
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t leaſt 3 | 9 
#4 Of OBSCURE WRITING. 
uced, | 

enter. 


Your to be underſtood, it feems to follow that Ob- 
rocel. ſcurity muſt be the greateſt Fault in either. One 
inſi. would think it needleſs to inſiſt upon this; yet 
ly an there are Readers ſo abſurd as to admire an Au- 
Trace thor the more for every, now and then plunging in- 
p on to the Unintelligible as a Daſh of Myſtery pro- 
Ro- cures more Reverence from weak Minds to any 
ſuch Scheme of Religion, than its moſt virtuous or moſt 
ith- rational Precepts. Some clumſy Scholars too, 
ll it, who muſt needs be mikKing aukward Love to the 
ind ſcornful Muſes, and tumbling them with their 
le. coarſe Paws, when they come to an Obſcure Paſ- 


ſage in an Author, whom they are determined to 


ſame clearneſs in Writers of the firſt Claſs, as in 
the more inferior ones. Such is their Cant even in 
talking of Dramatic Writing, in which Obſcurity 
is more unpardonable than almoſt in any other kind 
of Produftion, But the dulleſt and moſt ſhallow 
of thoſe Critics could write obſcurely himſelf ; and 
if he writes much he muſt have i Luck not to do 
it ſometimes, Fo: to write obſcurely- requires no 
other Talent or Skill than to expreſs one's Mean 


S the firſt End of all Writing and Speaking 1s 


admire, tell us, we muſt not always expect the 
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ing imperfectly; or, if that is not enough, to 
write without any Meaning at all, However, 2. 
mongſt a different kind of Critics, Per ſpiouiĩty ae 
always been reckoned an eſſential Quality to good 
Writing; and if ſometimes a great Author is found 
deficient i in this Article; it only ſhiews how dif. 
cult it is to expreſs ſome Things with Clearneſs and 
Eaſe. For one may very ſafely prefume, that no 
good Writer, where it was prudent to ſpeak out 
ever expreſt himſelf obſcurely from Choice, 


Of the Modern Art of Spelling. 


N Author ſeems reduced. to great Extremi- 


ties, who flies to new Spellings to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf, 


Theſe Innovatians are pedantic and concoited 
Trifles ; and the beſt, or rather the only good Reaſon 
for ever altefing a long eſtabliſhed Spelling is, that 
the Writing may come the nearer to the Pronouns 
ciation. But our Reformers in the Art of Spelling, 
who at preſent chiefly confine themſelves to one 
Claſs of Words, to Subſtantive Nouns and Verbs 
derived from the Larix, ſuch as Honour, Favour, 
Labour, while they write Honor, Favor, Labor, in- 
creaſe the diſtance between the Writing and Pro- 

nounciation; 
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nounciation, or rather they produce one whefe there 
was none before; for the u in all theſe Words, ex- 
cept in a few where it is generally omitted in the 
common Spelling, as Horror, Terror, is at leaſt as 
much felt in the Pronounciation as the retained 
Vowel b. Some have, unhappily enough, ſubjected 
to the ſame. Innovation other Words, which con- 
tain the Dipthong du, though/they have no Rela» 
tion at all to the LArix, and write Endeavor, 
Neighbor, Behavior. Why don't they proſcribe 
this hated u in Adjectives too; and inſtead of in. 
vidious, odious, glogious, write inviclios, odior, glo- 
rios P As they have gone ſo far, I can ſee no good 

Reaſon why. they ſhould ſtop ſhort here. 
Trifles betray the Character: And it is ſome- 
what ſtrange, if it hes eſcaped the Penetration of 
thoſe Philoſophers who have employed Part of 
their Talents in characteriſing the Age, that there 
hardly needed any other Inſtance. to diſtinguiſh the 
preſent as an unmanly one than this very averſion 
to the honeſt Vowel u; without whole Aſſiſtance 
it would be impoſſible to pronounce ſome of the 
moſt important and moſt intereſting Words, to 
any thing of a Mans in the whole Engl Lan- 
gu2ge. And it is not unworthy our Obſerva- 
uon here, that a late noble Author, whoſe Parts 
were manly: enough in the carlier Days of his 
Life, 
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Life, did not begin to Caſtigate his Spelling aſtey 


this Manner, till he was AIP advanced in 
Years, 


Of NEW WORDS, 


Ti is the eaſieſt Thing imaginable to. coin 
Words. The moſt ignorant of the Mobility 
are apt to do it every Day, and are laughed at 
it for it. What beſt can juſtify the introducing of 
a new Word is Neceſſity, where there is not an 
eſtabliſhed one to expreſs your Meaning. But 
while all the World underſtands what is meant 
by the Word Pleaſure, which ſounds very well 
too, what Occaſion can there be for ſaying “ Vo 
lupty ? 

Nothing can deform a Language ſo much as 
an Inundation of new Words and Phraſes. It is, 
indeed, the readieſt Way to demoliſh it. It 
there is any need to illuſtrate the barbarous Ef- 
fe(t, which a Mixture of new Words muſt pro- 


duce, only coniider how a Diſcourle, patched 
all 


— 


* Sce ſome poſthumous Works publiſhed a few Years ago id 
Defence of dur holy Region, 
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all over with Sentences in different Languages, 
would ſound ; or how oddly it would firike you 
in a ſerious Converſation to hear, from the ſame 
Perſon, a Mixture of all the various Dialects and 
Tones of the ſeveral Counties and Shires of the 
three Kingdoms, tho' it is ſtill the ſame Language. 
To make it ſenſible to the Eye ; how greatly would 
a Mixture of Roman, Ttalick, Greek, and Saxon Cha- 
rafters deform a Page? A Picture, imitating the 
Style of different Maſters, which is commonly 
called a Gallery of Painters, can never be pleaſing 


for the ſame Reaſons, want of Union and Har- 
mony. 


The preſent licentious Humour of coining and 
borrowing Words, ſeems to portend no Good to 
the Engliſh Language : And it is grievous to think 
with what Volupty two or * poetararorencouroac 
eminent Perſonages have opinzatred the Inchoation 
of ſuch futile Barbariſms. 

In ſhort, the Liberty of coining Words ought 
to be uſed with great Modeſty, Horace, they ſay, 
gave but two, and Virgil only one to the Latin 


P Tongue, 
* The Word for the Number Three, in one of the Ameri- 


can Languages, which, to juige by this Specimen, cannot be 
barbarous for want of Poly ſyllables. 
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Tongue, which was ſqueamiſh enough not to 
ſwallow thoſe, even from ſuch Hands, without 
Reluctance. 

I cannot conclude without putting our Writers 
and Speakers in mind of an excellent Advice 


from Mr, Pope on this Subject of new and old 
Words: 


* Be not the firſt by whom the new are try'd, 
Nor yet the laſt to lay the old aſide. 


Of SurxRAnNUATED WorDs. 


NSTEAD of creating a Parcel of awkward 

new Words, I imagine it would be an Im- 
provement to degrade many of the old ones from 
their Peerage, I am but a private Man, and 
without Authority ; but an abſolute Prince, if he 
was of my Opinion, would make it capital ever 
to lay encroach or Encroachment, or any thing that 
belongs to encroaching. I would commit incul. 
cate, for all its Latinity, to the Care of the Pa- 
viours; and it ſhould never appear above Ground 
again, If you have the leaſt Sympathy with 


1 


the 


* Sce Mr, Pope's Eſſay on Cricicifin, 
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the human Ear, never fay Purport while you 
breathe 3 nor betwtxt, except you have firſt re- 
peated between till we are quite tired of it, — 
Methinks {ſtrongly reſembles the broken Language 
of a German in his firſt Attempts to ſpeak Engliſſi. 
Methought lies under the ſame Objection, but it 
ſounds better. x | 

It is full Time that froward ſhould be turned 
out of all good Company, eſpecially as perverſe is 
ready at hand to ſupply his Place. Vouchfafe is a 
very civil Gentleman; but as his Courteſy is 
ſomewhat old-faſhioned, we with he would deign 
or condeſcend, or be pleaſed to retire, 

From what rugged Road, I wonder, did ſwerve 
deviate into the Engliſi Language? —— But this 
Subjef Matter ! — In the Name of every thing 
that's diſguſting and deteſtable, what is it? Is 
it one or two ugly Words ? What's the Meaning 
of it? Confound me if ever I could gueſs! Yet 
one dares hardly ever peep into a Preface, for 
fear of being ſtared in the Face with this naſty 
Subject Matter. 

Wittol is an old-faſhion'd, ill-ſounding Word; 
but as there is frequent Occaſion ſor it, and no 

P 2 other 
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other Word ſo perfectly expreſſes its Meaning, 
we cannot afford to part with it. 

But to pick out all the awkward old Words, 
which continue to be as current amongſt us as the 
worn-out Sixpences, it would be neceſſary to pe- 
ruſe the Dictionary from A to Z. A moſt def. 
perate, uncomfortable Labour! As heart-break- 
ing a Taſk as it would be to wade through Half 
a Volume of the Statutes at large ; nay, by Hea- 
ven, I would almoſt as ſoon take it upon me to 
read the moſt inſipid Tragedy that has been 
brought upon the Stage theſe ſeven Years. But 
if one could ſubmit to this Labour, and ſhould 
preſume to ſet a Mark upon every Word one did 
not reliſh, there may be People of a different 
Opinion ; and no private Perſon has Authority 
enough to prohibit the Uſe of any Word, if he 
finds it ever ſo intolerable to his own Ear, For 
my. Part I ſhall endeavour to paſs through Life 
as inoffenſively as poſhble, both to the World 
and my own Conſcience; and hope, and pray, 
J may never be reduced to the Neceſſity of 
uſing “ One Word, which dying, I would wiſh to 
blot. 


„ See the Epilogue to Mr, Thomſon's Coriolanus, 
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/FUSIC, I preſume, can no further be pro- 

perly called one of the imitative Arts, than 
as it expreſſes the Paſſions ; and in this Reſpe& 
only can be admitted, as the Siſter of Poetry and 
Painting, So that mere Harmony has little Pre- 
tenſion to ſuch an Alliance; for it is no more 
Muſic than mere Verſification is Poetry. 


The Italian Compoſitions, I ſpeak of the mo- 
dern ones, for the moſt part mean nothing beyond 
harmonious Sound ; and are as much inferior to 
whatever is truly pathetic in Muſic, as a Tragedy, 
which depends upon Noiſe and Show, is to a plain 
paſſionate one, which repreſents a natural and mo- 
ving Picture of Life, and of the human Mind. A 
Family Piece, even ſuch an one as the celebrated 
Works of Vandyke at Milton, where, though the 
Drawing is exact, and the Attitudes eaſy and na- 


- tural, the Figures are all gaping and unemployed, 


is a mighty tame Performance when compared 
with a grand Hiſtory by Raphael, Rubens, or the 
fame Fandyke himſelf, where every thing is ex- 
preſhkve, warm, paſſionate, and intereſting, 
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But it is not even mere Harmony; Difficulty of 


Execution is the Sublime, at winch the greateſt 
Part of our modern Maſters afpire; as if it re— 


quired the leaſt Genius either to compoſe or exe. 


cute difficult Muſic, While theſe are the Objects 
of Emulation amongſt our Compoſers and Per- 
formers, the Opera is likely to continue a moſt ra- 
viſhing Entertainment. 

We run mad, or rather ſooliſh, after this im- 
ported Muſic ; while perhaps we have much better 
of our own, | Moſt of the modern Italian Compo- 
ſions only trifls with the Ear: The Welch, the 
Srotch, the Irifh ' Muſic, reaches the Heart. The 


Produftions of our preſent Italian Maſters are 


thrummed over for a Seaſon, becauſe they are 
new ; and forgot forever afterwards, becauſe when 
you have heard them twenty Times, you find 
them ſtill as inſipid as at firſt, The Muſic, which 
charmed theſe Iſlands perhaps long before the 
boaſted Revival of this Art in Italy, or rather in 
Flanders. is as eſtabliſhed as the ancient Claſhes ; 
and thoſe Compoſitions, ſhort and ſimple as they 
are, never become threadbare, but give Delight 
and Rapture every Time they are heard, 
There is a certain Reſemblance of Air between 
the Muſic of the ancient Britons, the Iriſh, and 
the Scotch ; and yet they are all very diſtinguiſhs 
| able 
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able from one another. There is a remarkable 
Difference of Character even between the Muſic 
of the North and the South of Scotland. The nor, 
thern is generally martial, for the moſt part melan- 
choly, and bears a ſtrong Reſemblance to the Iriſh 2 
The ſouthern is paſtoral and amorous, with ſuch 
an Air of tender melancholy, as Love and Solitude, 
in a wild romantic Country, are apt to inſpire, 
Each of them has a Wildneſs peculiar to itſelf, 
The wild Spirit of the South breathes a ſweeter 
Air of rural Solitude ; that of the North is more 
ſolemn, and ſometimes what one might almoſt call 
dreadful. Beſides, the gay ſprightly Airs which 
each of them has produced, are in as different 
Styles as the Genius and Manners of the People in 
the two Extremities of Scotland, or the Face of the 
Countries they inhabit ; both of which are wild, 
but, I believe, with a very different Air, 

The Britiſh Poetry is univerſally allowed, by the 
beſt Judges of both, to be much ſuperior to the 
Italian; and why ſhould you wonder to find the 
Muſic of the one Country brought into Competi- 


tion with that of the other? The Muſie of theſe 


Iſlands ſeems to agree in Character with that of 
the Ancients, which, from the Accounts we have 
of it, excelled in Simplicity and Paſſion. How 
{imple the Muſic muſt have been that delighted 
ahi; Greece, 
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2 in the Days of Alcæus, Sappho, Pindar, and 
nacreon, ſeems to appear from the very Make of 
their capital Inſtrument, the Lyre. 


Tran ſpo 
and Spi 
without 
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Way; I 


Of ENGLISH VERSE. 


HYME, we have often been told, is a mo- 


dern Invention; tho", if that were a Crime 
þ 


it might perhaps be proved to be not ſo very mo- 
2 ee It is reckoned a barbarous one by 
3838 _ ; Who finding, I ſuppoſe, by the 
rol auer Judges than themſelves, that it 
52 inable in Greek and Latin, conclude that 
mult not be leſs ſo in French and in Engliſi. The 
contrary is evident to every one that 25. Ol and 
dares think for himſelf : For Engliſh Rhime i 
capable of much Harmony ; and the French * 
have no Verlification without it. But ſome Peo- 
* who ought to know better, ſeem to make no 
lowance for the original Difference between 
one Language and another; and are ready to quar- 
rel with the Engliſi as a barbarous Fe, be- 
cauſe it is not Latin or Greek. They do not 1 
der that every Language has Powers and Graces pe- 
culiar to itſelf; and that what is becoming in = 
would be quite ridiculous in another, Of this i 
is ſufficient to produce one obvious Example : The 
Trenſpoſit:zog 
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ke of Tran ſpoſition of Words, which gives ſuch a Grace 
and Spirit to the Greek and Latin Languages, and 
without which they would become deteſtably flat 
and infipid, does not at all ſuit the Genius of the 
Engliſh ; except ſometimes in Poetry: And, by the 
way, I am afraid there are too many ungraceful 

Tranſpoſitions current amongſt our Enghfh Poets. 
But it is not only a few obſcure Pedants, who 
are thus diſſatisfied with their Mother-tongue ; and 
would be glad for its Improvement to torture it 
from its native Shape, ſome into Latin and others 
into French: For Attempts of this Nature have 
been actually made by Men of ſuperior Note. Sir 
Philip Sidney, who, notwithſtanding his affected 
Manner, muſt be allowed to have poſleſſed a great 
Share of Genius, would every now and then ſpur 
up his gallant Engliſi into a moſt unbecoming ri- 
diculous Trot after the Greek and Latin Hexame- 
ters. It is certainly impoſſible to introduce the 
Greek and Latin Meaſures into Engliſh Poetry with 
any Succeſs ; yet Sir Philip was fond of this Project, 
x and purſued it with a ſtrange Obſtinacy, He re- 
commended it to Spenſer ; but Spenſer had too true 
an Ear to reliſh ſuch awkward unnatural Verſifica- 
tion, or countenance it by his Example. At leaſt 
there is nothing remains of him to ſhew that he 
ever practiſed it. There have been attempts made 
. ſince 


of that Kind which have hitherto appeared. I do 
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ſince to the ſame Purpoſe by Milton and ſome later 
Authors. But there never was any thing ſeen ſo 
ungraceful or ſo deſpicably pedantic as all Eſſays 


not know that it has ever yet been tried, except by 
Milton in ſome Parts of his Samſon; but of all the 
Greek or Latin Meaſures, the Iambic ſeems the moſt 
capable of being adopted into the Engliſh Poetry. 

I have cither read or heard that a Poet of the 
laſt Century, whom I ſhall not name, becauſe 
I am not perfectly ſure of the Fact, pretended to 
ſome Secrets in Verſification, which he did not 
chuſe to communicate. If it was ſo, it ſhewed a 
Jealouſy unworthy of ſo great a Maſter of Num- 
bers: He might ſafely enough, for his own Su- 
periority, have publiſhed thoſe Secrets whatever 
they were; for it is impoſſible they could ever be 
of much Uſe. He could eaſily adviſe you to vary 
your Pauſes, and tell you which are the moſt 
graceful : but theſe, and all ſuch Precepts, are no- 
thing to the Purpoſe; a good Ear will naturally 
produce Harmony without the leaſt Regard or At. 
tention to Rules; and there is no Cure for a bad 
one. The only Way to improve the Ear, whe. 
ther good or bad, is to accuſtom it to the molt 


harmonious Writing. Blank 
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Blank Verſe admits of a greater Variety of Pau- 
ſes than Rhime, and is partly for that Reaſon the 
fitteſt for Works of any conſiderable Length. But 
in Engliſh Poetry I queſtion whether it is poſſible, 
with any Succeſs, to write Odes, Epiſtles, Elegies, 
Paſtorals, or Satires, without Rhime. And it hap- 
pens luckily that in theſe ſhort Pieces the Ear has 
not Time to be tired with the Return of the 
Chimes : which, in my humble Opinion, had bet- 
ter ſometimes play a little falſe to one another than 
be for ever ſcrupulouſly exact; provided ſuch Li- 
cences never ſhock the Ear. 


167 


It does not require a very exquiſite Ear to write 
two ſmooth or even harmonious Lines running: Yet 
in Rhime, a Poet, who is always very careful to 
poliſh his Couplet, may paſs with the Multitude 
for a great Maſter in Verification. But as long as 
his Harmony is confined within ſuch narrow 
Bounds, he writes but like a School-Boy, who 


keeps in the Line ouly with the Help of ruled 
Paper, 


Dr. Swift and Mr. Pope took Offence, one does 
not know why, at the Triplet, and very rarely 
condeſcended to admit it into their Verſe. - It is 
true, it had been uſed to a nauſeous Exceſs by 
{ome taſteleſs Writers; and Mr. Pope's own Imi- 
tation of Rocheſter might juilly enough give him 
a 
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a Diſguſt to the Triplet for his whole Life. Ye 
it contributes not a little to the Grace of Dryden's 
Veriification : and I can ſes no Reaſon why it 
ſhould be prohibited now : as it gives a Variety to 
the Numbers, which in Rhyme is ſufficiently limit- 
ed to require ſuch an. Help: beſides it may often 
be in your Power by its Means to compreſs within 
three Lines, what muſt otherwiſe ſtraggle into 
four, and of courſe become languid and ſpiritleſs. 
Variety is the Soul of Verfification ; and the 
March of the Lines ought to be adapted to the 
Subject. The Meaſure is the ſame in both; but 
had Horace, wrote his Epiſtles or Satires in the 
ſame Kinds of Numbers with Hirgil's AENETD, it 
would have been a monſtrous Impropriety ; like 
hunting the Fox or Hare on a War-horſe, with the 
Equipage of a General at a Review, or on the Day 
of Battle. He knew very well, that in familiar 
Writing, Dignity of Verſification would be quite 
ridiculous. Accordingly in thoſe Parts his Num- 
bers are looſe, rambling, and often almoſt proſaic. 
But in his moſt careleſs and licentious Periods he 
ſeldom or never hurts the Ear: and as often as 
there is any thing great in his Sentiment, his Ex. 
preſſion and Numbers riſe in Proportion, and ſuf. 
tain themſelves with a native unaffected Dignity ; 
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till without falling he deſcends on eaſy and dexte- 
rous Wings to the familiar again. 

It does not ſeem quite foreign to the preſent 
Subject, to take ſome Notice of a certain French 
Author, who, after having given it as his Opinion, 
that Mr, Pope is the moſt harmonious of all the Engliſh 
Poets, adds, with a very plauſible Aſſurance, that 
he has reduced the ſharp Hiffings of the Engliſh Trum- 
bet to the ſweet Sounds of the Flute“. It is no great 
wonder, that one who is apt to write much at ran- 
dom, ſhould preſume to talk ſo contemptuouſly of 
a manly, an elegant and harmonious Language with 
which he plainly appears to have but a very ſuper- 
fcial Acquaintance. But who ever talked before 
of the Hiffings of a Trumpet — or of ſharp Hiffengs ? 
We have all heard of the hoarſe Trumpet, but the 
hifiug Trumpet is an Inſtrument we are not yet ac- 
quainted with. However to paſs theſe little im- 
proprieties, this Compliment to Mr. Pope ſhews 
bow well our Critic is qualified to pronounce Sen- 

| Q | tence 
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® Mr. Pope——Eſt, je crois, le Poete le plus elegant, le plus cor- 
rect, et ce qui eſt encore beaucoup, le plus harmonieux qu'ait eu 
Angleterre, Il a reduit les ſifflemens aigres de la trompette An- 
gloiſe au ſons doux de la Flute, Voltaire, Lettres ſur les An. 
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tence upon the Engliſh Poets. No one is more Wl appea! 
ſenſible than I am of Mr, Pope's Merit; but his whole 
blindeſt Admirer might Rartle at the Preference ſpirite 


beitowed upon him here. For, not to mention the was 
great Names of Spenſer, Shaleſpear and Milton, woul 
upon ſuch an Occaſion, let us only compare Mr, of th 
Pope 1n this Point of View with a Writer upon Lans 
whom, as they ſay, he formed himſelf, and whom the 


not only in his on Opinion, but in that of many 
others, he is thought to have excelled in the Art of Of 
verifying. It is almoſt needleſs, after this, to ſay, 
that I mean Dryden, whoſe Verktication I take 
to be the moſt muſical that has yet appeared 
in Rhime. Round, ſweet, pompous, ſpirited and 
various; it flows with ſuch a happy Volubility, 


Waller ; who wrotz before Mr. Pope was born, Mr. 
Voltaire, before he preſumed to compare the Eng- 
Poets, ſhould have known that before Mr. Waller 

appeared 


| me 

ſuch an animated and maſterly Negligence, as I am be 

afraid will not ſoon be excelled. From the Fine- F: 
nels of his Ear, his Proſe too is perhaps the * 

ſweeteſt, the moſt mellow and generous; that the 

Engliſh Language has yet produced, | - 
Had Mr. Voltaire known as much of the Englifh < 
Poets as he pretended to do, he might have found 1 
ſomething like tne ſweet Sound of the Flute in Mr. 24 
{ 
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appeared there was one Edmund Spenſer, a Poet, 
whoſe Verſe was not merely indolently ſmooth, but 
ſpirited alſo and harmomous. And if Mr, Voltair- 
was a perfect and a candid Judge in this Caſe, he 
would own that there was'more Harmony in many 
of the Engliſh Poets — much more than the French 
Language can attain to, or an Ear, debauched by 
the French Verſiſication, is capable of reliſhing. 


Of the VERSIFICATION of ENGLISH 


TRAGEDY. 


HFH E greateſt Part of our modern Writers of 

Tragedy ſeem to think it enough to Write 
mere Blank Verſe; no matter however hard it 
be, however void of Swelling and Harmony: 
Even thoſe of them who write the beſt Numbers, 
ſtudy to be ſolemn and pompous throughout; 
and affect a Monotony of heroic Verſification, 
from the firſt Appearance of the Heroine with ker 
Confidant to her laſt fatal Exit; without the least 


| Regard to the Variety of Paſſions, which expreſs 


themſelves in quick or flow, flowing or interrupt- 

ed, in languiſhing or impetuous Movements, 
The proper Verſification of Engliſh Tragedy 
is moſt certainly Blank Verſe; but as different 
Q 2 from 
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from the ſolemn and majeſtic Movement of heroic 
Poetry as the Iambic is from the Hexameter. What 
a monſtrous Production would a Greek or Latin 
Tragedy in Hexameter Verſe appear !—The an: 
cients found the grave Iambic their proper Mea. 
ſure for Tragedy, as it is at the ſame Time-capable 
of all the Dignity which that Kind of Poem re. 
quires, and deſcends with the greateſt Eaſe to the 
Level of Proſe and Converſation. Such as is the 
Iambic in Latin, is Blank Verſe in Engliſi but by 
no Means the Blank Verſe of Paradife Loft. | 
The Numbers ought to be accommodated to 
the Paſhon: And though in {ome Parts of Tragedy 
it is proper they ſhould be ſlow, or ſolemn, or 
languiſhing, they ought for the moſt Part to run 
ſomewhat rambling and irregular, and often rapid 
and ſubſultory, ſo as to imitate the natural Ca- 

dence and quick Turns of Converſation, 
Shakeſpear, who I will venture to ſay had the 
moſt muſical Ear of all the Engliſi Poets, is abun- 
dantly irregular in his Verſification, But his 
wildeſt Licences ſeldom hurt the Ear; on the con- 
trary, they give his Verſe a Spirit and Vanzty, 
which prevents its ever cloying, Our modern Tra- 
gedy-Writers, inſtead of uſing the Advantages of 
their own Language, ſeem in general to imitate 
the 
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the Monotony of the French Verſification : and 
the only Licence they ever venture upon is 
that poor tame one the ſupernumerary Syllable 
at the End of a Line; which they are apt to ma- 
nage in ſuch a Manner as to give their Verſe a 
moſt ungraceful Halt. But it 1s not want of Ear 
alone which makes our common Manufatturers 
of Tragedy ſo inſipidly ſolemn and ſo void of 
Harmony: It is want of Feeling, For let the Ear 
be what it will, if the Paſſions are warmly felt, 
they will naturally expreſs themſelves in their pro- 
per Tones, 

Tragedy requires a greater Variety of Num- 


bers than any other poetical Production, as it is 


the moſt agitated with different Paſſions. The 
March of every Poem of any conſiderable Length 
but chiefly of Tragedy, ought to reſemble the 
Courſe of a River, threugh a large Extent of Coun- 
try, diverſified with Plains, Hills and Mountains. 
The Stream, according as the Ground lies thro' 
which it flows, is either flow, ſmooth and ſolemn, 
or briſk and ſportful : or rapid, impetuous and 
precipitate. Such, and ſo various, ought to be the 
Verſification of Tragedy, inſtcad of that ſtiff, 

23 a ſſected 
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affected Importance of Movement, which is now 
abſurdly and awkwardly ſupported thro' the whole 
Courſe of theſe ſublime Performances, 

But, beſides this ſtudied Dignity : this inflexi- 
ble Gravity of Pace; this unvaried exactneſs of 
Meaſure without Spirit or Harmony; this im- 
moveable Hardneſs and want of Fluctuation in 
the Lines; there is no Language ſo unnatural as 
that you meet with in moſt of our modern Tra- 
gedies, The characters they repreſent are too 
heroic, it would ſeem, and too much exalted 
above common Liſe to ſpeak after the Manner of 
Men, The Misfortune is, moſt of our Tragedy. 
Writers labour with all their Might, and keep 
themſelves perpetually upon the Rack, to ſay 
every thing poetically: for it never enters into 
their Head, that the moſt natural is the moſt 
and the only poetical Way of ſaying common 
Things; except ſometimes where you can pro- 


perly raiſe your Expreſſion by an eaſy Metaphor, 


Let the Sentiments be ſuch as beſt ſuit the Cha- 
rater and Situation, and they cannot be expreſt 
with too much Plainneſs and Simplicity ; pro- 


vided all Vulgariſms are as much as poſſible a- 


voided, 
As 
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As to the Characters, if it was not for a very 


few Exceptions, one would think the Art of draw. 
ing them was loſt amongſt the dramatic Writers, 
Thoſe that appear in moſt of our modern Plays, 
Tragedies call them, or Comedies, are like bad 
Portraits, which indeed repreſent the human Fea- 
tures but without Life or Meaning, or thoſe dif. 
tinguiſhing Strokes which, in the incomparable 
HocaRTH, and in every great Hiſtory Painter, 
make you imagine you have ſeen ſuch Perſons 
as appear in the Picture. In ſhort, thoſe me- 
chanical Performances are as imperfe@ as un- 
natural Repreſentations of human Life, of the 
Manners and Paſſions of Mankind, as the Gothick 
Knights which lie along in Armour in the Temple 
Church are of the human Figure, 


Of IMITATION. 


HE humble Vanity, as one may call it, of 
imitating another Perſon's Manner, 1s 
one great Source of Affectation; which is gene. 


rally ridiculous, and always diſagrecable. A 


Perſon whoſe natural Turns gentcel, if he keeps 
| good 
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good Company, will inſenſibly acquire as much 
of their Manner as becomes him; but if he ſets 
up any one as a Pattern to be exactly imitated, 
his Behaviour will .grow conſtrained, ſtiff and 
affected. Such will be the conſtant Succeſs of 
ſo abſurd an Attempt to confine the Variety of 
Nature; which plainly intends that Mankind 
ſhould be diſtinguiſhable one from another by 
their Air, Voice and Manner, no leſs than by 
their Faces. 

A Poet, a Painter, or a Player, that imitates 
cloſely will never excel; and this will hold 
good in every thing elſe that belongs to Genius, 
It is true, that Education and Study are neceſ— 
ſary to the Improvement of Genius; but to this 
Purpoſe it is ſufficient to be familiarly acquaint- 
ed with the greateſt Maſters, and the earlier in 
Life the better. By this Means, if you delight 
in them, and have any Similarity with them 
you will catch their Graces without affeRing 
it: and your own original charaQeriſtical Man. 
ner will till diſtinguiſh itſelf, But if you ſtudy 
to form yourſelf upon them, you become only a 


Copy of a Copy. The greateſt of them excel 
by 
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by their happy Skill in copying Nature: and 
if you content yourſelf with ſervilely copying 
them, Without drawing immediately from the 
common Subject Nature; you will always be in- 
ferior to your Original, and have no Chance ever 
to produce any thing great or ſtriking, 

In the mean Time, I do not imagine that true 
Genius was ever much hurt by imitating. For 
tho' it is natural for young People to imitate a 
favourite Author at firſt, it is not probable that 
true Genius will ſubmit to be ſo ſettered long. 


Of Writing to the TasTE of the Act; 


HATEVER ſome have pretended, one 
may reaſonably enough doubt whether 
ever an Author wrote much below himſelf ſrom 
any Cauſe but the Neceſſity of writing too faſt, 
When this happens to a Writer, who with 
the Advantages of Leiſure and eaſy Circum- 
| ſtances, is capable of producing ſuch Works 
as might charm ſucceeding Ages, it is a Dif 
grace 
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grace to the Nation and the Times wherein ſuch a 


Jntrig! 
Genius had the Misfortune to appear. 


| whim! 

It belongs to true Genius to indulge its own a ver) 
Humour; to give a looſe to its own Sallies; Multi 
and to be curbed, reftrained and directed by that Prop! 
ſound Judgment alone which neceſſarily attends will 1 
it. It belongs to it to improve and correct the the 1 
public Taſte; not to humour or meanly profii- totte 
tute itſelf to the groſs or low Taſte which it dow 
finds. And you may depend upon it, that what- B 
ever Author labours to accommodate himſelf to Hur 
the Taſte of his Age — Suppoſe it, if you pleaſe, late 
this preſent Age— the ſickly Wane, the impotent thir 


Decline of the eighteenth Century; which from 
a hopeful Boy became a moſt inſignificant Man; 
and ſor any thing that appears at preſent, will 
dic a vary fat drowſy Blockhead, and be damn- 
od to eternal Infamy and Contempt: Every ſuch 
Author, I ſay, though he may thrive as far as an 
Author can in the preſent Age, will by Degrees 
Janguiſh into Obſcurity in the next. For tho 
naked and bare-faced Vanity; tho' an active 
Exertion of little Arts, and the moſt unremitting 
Perſeverance in them; tho” Party Cabal, and 


Intrigue; : 
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Intrigue; tho' accidental Advantages, and even 
whimſical Circumſtances; may conſpire to make 
a very moderate Genius the Idol of the implicit 
Multitude: Works that lean upon ſuch fickle 
Props, that ſtand upon ſuch a falſe Foundation, 
will not be long able to ſupport themſelves againſt 
the Injuries of Time. Such Buildings begin to 
totter almoſt as ſoon as their Scaffolding is taken 
down. 

But if you find it neceſſary to comply with the 
Humour of your Age; the Writing beſt calcu- 
lated to pleaſe a falſe Taſte is what has ſome. 
thing of the Air of good Writing, without be- 
ing really ſo. For to the vulgar Eye the Speci- 
ous is more ſtriking than the Genuine, The 
beſt writing is often too plain, too ſimple, too 


8 unaffected, and too delicate to ſtir the callous 


Organs of the Generality of Critics, who ſee 
nothing but the tawdry Glare of Tinſel, and are 
deaf to every thing but what is ſhockingly noiſy 
to a true Ear, They are ſtruck with the fierce 
glaring Colours of old Frank; with Attitudes 


and Expreflions violent, diſtorted and unnatu- 


ral: while the true, juſt and eaſy, the graceful, 
| | the 
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the moving, the ſublime Repreſentations of Ra. 
phael, have not the leaſt Power to attract them, 
The bullying, noiſy March in Judas Maccabeus, 
has perhaps more ſincere Admirers than that 
moſt pathetic one in Saul; and in Converſation, 
Pertneſs and mere Vivacity, is more felt by the 
general run of Company, than eaſy unaffected 
Wit; as flaſhy, bouncing, flatulent Cyder ſeem 
to promiſe more Spirit than the till Vigour of re. 
ſerved Madeira. | 
But the eaſieſt, as well as the moſt effeQual 
Way of writing to the bad Taſte of your Age, 
is to ſet out while your Genius is yet upon a Le- 
vel with it. Accordingly, if you have a Son 
who begins to diſplay a hopeful Bloom of Ima. 
gination, be ſure to publiſh, with all the Ad- 
vantages that can be procured, the very firſt 
Eſſays of his Genius. They will hardly be too 
good to pleaſe; and beſides, they have a Chance 
to be received with particular Favour and Ad- 
miration, as the Productions of a young Mule, 
When he has thus taken Poſſeſſion of the public 
Ear, he may venture, as his Genius ripens, to 
do his beſt; he may write as well as he can, per- 
haps without much Danger of ſinking in Repu- 
| tation, 
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tation. The Renown of his firſt crude Eſſays 
will be ſufficient to prejudice the Mobility, great 
and ſmall, in Eavour of the moſt exquilite Pieces 
he can produce afterwards. But if he muſt live by 
his Wit, the beſt Thing you can do for him is to 
tranſplant him, as eatly as poſſible, to Paris ; 
where in the worſt of Days, in the moſt Gothic 
Muſe-deteſting Reign, there is ill ſome Shelter 
afforded to the molt delicate as well as the moſt 
uncommon Flower that bloſſoms in the human 
Mind. In that gay, ſerene, and genial Climate, 
the Muſes are {till more or leſs cultivated, tho' 
not with the ſame Ardour and Paſſion in every 
Age; as appears from the following Paſlage tranſ- 
lated from a *, French Author, who wrote about 
the beginning of the preſent Centuiy. “ Almoſt 
4e all the Arts have in their Turns experienced 
@ that Diſguſt and Love of Change which is na- 
« tural to Mankind, But I don't know that any 
* one of them has felt it more than Poetry ; 
« which in ſome Ages has been exalted to a 


6 " trumphal Heighth, in others neglected, dife 


WW couraged, 


* Defenſe de la Poeſie, par M. Abbe Meſſien, Memoires ds 
Literature, Tome 2de. 
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* couraged, and deſpiſed. About ſixty Years 
* ago, under the Adminiſtration of one of the 
+ greateſt Geniuſes that ever France produced, 
„Poetry found itſelf amongſt us at its higheſt 
« Pitch of Glory, Thoſe who cultivated the 
« Muſes were regarded with particular Favour: 
This art was the Read to Fortune and Gigni. 
« fied Stations. But in theſe Days this Ardour 
„ ſeems to be coniiderably abated. We do not 
appear to be extremely ſenſible to poetical 
« Merit,“ Sc. | 


Of PuySIOCNOMY, OY the S1iMILITUDE 
between the PERSON and the Minp, 


HAT the Face is a falſe Glaſs is a vulgas 
Error, and ſeems to have taken its Riſe 

rom a few Exceptions: For all Mankind are ſo 
much Phyſiognomiſts, that whoever happens do 
and himſelf miſtaken, though but for once, joins 
the Cry of the Proverb. All are not alike ſkilled 
in Faces, any more than in unravelling of Cha- 
raters; even the moſt penetrating Eye may be 
mitaken ; yet I will prefume to ſay, that the 
| Face 


Fears 
the 
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Face is ſeldom a falſe Glaſs; and when it proves 
ſo, it is generally the Fault of the Beholder, 
Perhaps indeed Nature has made ſome Cheats, 
ſome to appear worſe, many much better than 
they are. This is of a Piece with her uſual 
Variety, and was perhaps partly intended to 
check the Preſumption of Mankind in judging 
too raſhly of one another, Yet {till the Face is 
not a falſe Glaſs. On the contrary, where the 
Qualities of the Mind are eminent, it generally 
ſhews them. For the Features of the Mind com- 
monly follow thoſe of the Face ; as the Figure 
of moſt Animals, whoſe Characteis are ſtrong, 
is expreſſive of their Nature. Though you had 
never heard of a Lion, a Iiger, a Serpent, or 
an Alligator, it is natural to think you would 
at the firſt Sight be afraid of them rather than of 
a Hare, or even a Horſe, whole Appearance 
might prove formidable, but more from his Size 
than his Make. 

The Mind is for the moſt part viſible in the 


Perſon. Thus, a beariſh Figure is almoſt cer- 


tainly the Rhind or Hulk of a rude, rough Soul, 


never to be poliſhed by any Cultivation, If you 
find any Sweetneſs in the Kernel of ſuch a rugged 
Shell, it is more than you ought to expect; for a 
Man is one Thing, and a Cheſnut another, The 

R 2 Voice 
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Voice too is generally harſh or ſweet, con form- 
ably to the Features; and where Faces re— 
lemble one another, you'll meet with a Temark- 
able Similitude in the Voice. 

Senſe and Virtue are often to be found under a 
plain Face and clumſey Figure ; but Elegance and 
Delicacy of Mind generally appear in the Perſon, 
Where a falſe and ſpecious Elegance appears in 
the Face, you may expett the ſame in the Mind; 
and the Herd of Mankind will admire them more 
than the true. Sometimes you meet with a deli- 
cate and elegant Mind under a Face that cannot 
Properly be called handſome ; but then you will 
generally obſerve a Spirit and Expreſſion in ſuch 
a Face that pleaſe a true Eye much more than 
mere regular Beauty; for the beſt Part of Beauty 
is Air, Meaning and Expreſſion, 

The ancient Greeks, beſides their being the moſt 
ingenious and elegant, were the moſt beautiful 
Race of Mortals that ever appeared in the World 
The modern Greeks preſerve the fine Mould of 
their Anceſtors; and, if they were bleſt with Li- 
berty, would probably in a ſhort Time exceed all 
their Neighbours in every Excellence that human 
Nature can boaſt of, whether ornamental or ſolid. 
Exquiſite Organs are, I believe, for the moſt part, 
beautiſul too; and it is better to have a handſome 

Kar 
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Ear than a very large one. Tho' the latter is by 
the Laws of animal Oeconomy more favourably 
contrived for the over-hearing a Whiſper. 

It is a common Obſervation, that the Painter con- 
ſtantly draws the fineſt Hands whoſe own are of an 
elegant Make. This is univerſally aſcribed to a 
Cauſe which is perhaps more obvious and plauſi- 
ble than true : For the Painter often draws a Hand 
in Attitudes in which he never ſees his own, It 
was probably more owing to ſomething within 


themſelves, than to the different Stiles of Nature to 
which they were accuſtomed, that Ruze xs and Ra- 


xHAEL are ſo different in their Ideas of Beauty and 
their repreſentations of the human Form. VaAx- 
brkk ſtudied under Runexs; and «@s he lived 
in the ſame Country, was accuſtomed to the ſame 
Kind of Objects with his Maſter, Yet their Works 
are as different as their Perſonrs were; the one ro- 
buſt, but rather clumſy; the other handſome and 
gentcel. In ſhort, the Production of the Genius 
ſeeins to be a Kind of Propagation, and bears à Fa- 
mily Reſemblance to the Parent. 
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Of Pxtjupicts, political, religious, or 
national, 


HIS ungenerous Spirit, theſe ill- natured Hu. 
mours are ſo extremely abſurd, that if ſtrong 
Inſtances of them were not ſeen every Day, it 
would be impoſſible for a Man of Senſe to believe 
them, For my own part, if I am totally free 
from any of the common Weakneſſes of Mankind, 
1 take it to be from this. What is it to me what 
any Man's Principles are as to Religion or Govern- 
ment? He has, perhaps, as good a Right as I, per- 
Haps better, to keep ſteady to the Principles in 
whach he was educated, My Religion may, for 
want of carly Inſtruction, appear as ſtrange to him 
as his can tome. Theſe Things are all merely ac- 
cidental, and the Effect of Education: For a hot- 
headed Churchman, bred at any Proteſtant Uni- 
verſity, or the ſoureſt Chriſtian that ever diſſented 
from the Orthodox Church of England, would 
have been as violent a Mahometan, had he receiv- 


ed his Syſtem of Religion from the Murri at 
Conftantinople, Can it be ſuppoſed, that Heaven 
puts itſelf at the Head of any religious Party !-L 


humbly think it appears plain enough, that the 
Almighty 
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Almighty who diſplays ſuch infinite Variety in all 


his Works, no more intended that all Mankind 


ſhould be of the ſame Religion, than that they 
ſhould all be of one Colour, ſpeak the ſame 
Language, obſerve the ſame Cuſtoms, wear 
the ſame Dreſs: And it is not leſs reaſonable 
than charitable to believe, that the Virtuous 
of all Religions are equally acceptable to the 
univerſal Father. For little as we know of Hea- 
ven, I hope we may, without any Blaſphemy, pre- 
ſume, that the ſuperior Powers are at leaſt as rea- 
ſonable as the beſt of us. x 

It is ſtill not quite out of Nature for People in 
certain Humours, whether from the Wine or the 
Weather to grow ſour to one another for Matters 
of mere Opinion ; nay, and proceed to downright 
quarrelling, either for the Glory of God, or their 
own Vanity. But the utmoſt Effort of narrow, 
thinking, and what appears perſectly aſtoniſhing, 
is the Averſion which ſome People bear in their 
Minds to all thoſe who did not happen to be born 
on the ſame Spot, in the ſame little Iſland, or the 


ſame Corner of an Iſland with themſelves. Good 


God! would you have all the World to have been 
born in Ireland“ In the Name of every Thing that 
is whimſical, what does it ſignify where a Man 


was born ? Can it be either a Merit or a Crime to 
have 
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have been born in any particular Spot of this 
Globe, were it in St Giles's, the Old Batly, or 
even Within the execrable Walls of Newgate itſelf ? 
One would think they muſt be at a prodigious Loſs 
for ſomething to value themſelves upon, who are 
proud of the Place of their Birth. Moſt People 
pretend to laugh at what is called Family Pride; 
and yet, tho' according to nice Herald-like Cere. 
mony, the Son, as a better Gentleman, ought 
to take the Wall of the Father; this Kind of 
Pride is perhaps not quite a proper Object of Ri- 
dicule: for whoever eſteems himſelf upon Ac- 
count of his noble Anceſtry, muſt of courſe emu- 
late their Virtues, and be afraid to violate their 
Memory by any Action unworthy of them. It is 
needleſs, and might be miſtaken for Flattery, to 
produce the many ſhining Examples of this gene- 
rous Emulation which adorn the preſent Age, 
Even without any very diſtinguiſhing Merit of his 
own, the Son has often ſome Claim to a favoura- 
ble Reception for the Sake of his Father. But he 
ftands upon a very bleak Situation who has no- 
thing to ſhelter him from Contempt but the Name 
of his Country. For Heaven's Sake what Coun- 
try is it the moſt honoutehle to have been born 
in? What Climate? What Latitude? — Un 
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w__ : g 
der the Equator ? or at what particular Diſtance 


from it? I hope it is not in thoſe Climates where 


the Weather is the fineſt, and the Seaſons the moſt 
agreeable, But is there a Country, at leaſt in 
Chriſtendom, where the generality of the People, 
rough as they run, are not as ſtupid and as wicked 
as the arch Enemy of Mankind would wiſh to 
make them? The great Bulk of the Ji, — I'm 
ſorry-to ſay it—are bad enough, very ragged Cat- 
tle indeed; it is in vain to deny it“ — The general 
run of the Scotch, as well as of the French, Spaniards, 
and Italians, is fo very, ſo extremely little better, 
that it might puzzle the moſt ſagacious Connoiſſeur 
to pronounce which is worſt — The Engliſi, tho” 
for every Kind of Merit, as eſtimable a People ag 
any in Europe, are, with regard to many of their 
Individuals, juſt as unhappy as the reſt. God pre- 
ſerve us, what ſtrange Animals, what ſhabby Chriſ- 
„ as have had the honour to be born in the Me- 
tropolis of Great-Brit..in !—of reputable, moſt re- 
putable Parents too !—in this very London I and 


not to talk of Ragfair or Drury- lane, in the ſuperb 
Neighbourhood of Grofvenor-ſquare and St. James's 


itſelf, 


But the Merit or Value ſtamped upon an Ani- 
mal from the Meridian of its Nativity, is not more 
fantaſtical 


See Note, at the latter Part of this Work, 
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fantaſtical than that which it receives from the 
Place of its Education. Yet there are thouſands 
who dream, that no Science is to be learnt but 
within thoſe very Walls, whence, after many Y ears 
Reſidence themſelves, had come into the World 
with a moderate enough Share of Erudition, It 
would be highly unreaſonable to reflect upon any 
School, becauſe a great Number of Dunces hap- 
pened to have been bred there: But People of 
this narrow Way of thinking are really a Reproach 
to their Tutors, One would be ſorry to ſee any 
illiberal Jealouſy riſe amongſt our Univerſities for 
ſuch a ſimple Diſpute (a yet tetrior quam teterrima 
belli cauſa) as which of them has ſent out the moſt 
numerous Herd of learned Blockheads. For any 
Blockhead, whoſe Genius leads him to much 
poring over heavy Volumes, may become a Man 
of great Learning in the moſt illiterate Ground, 
in the moſt unconſecrated you can name. But for 
their own Sakes it is to be hoped, that thoſe learn- 
ed Bodies will agree to ſuppreſs all Animolities of 
this Nature; leſt in the Courſe of their Alterca- 
tions it ſhould be diſcovered, that all thoſe Semi- 
naries of Learning, however dignified with the 
ſpecious Titles of Academies, Colleges, or Uni- 
verſities, are metre artſul Impoſitions upon the Ig- 
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nerance of Mankind. For there are many In- 
ſtances to prove with what ſmall Helps from Edu- 
cation good native Parts may ſhine: And a Man 
may turn out a very conftderable Blockhead with- 
out ever having been taught Metaphyſics. 

As the moſt hopeful Antidote to the Poiſon of 
this very domeſtic Education, one would preſcribe 
a Viſit to foreign Parts. And if after a Ramble 
through Europe, the obſtinate Malignity ſhould 
ſtill ſhew itſelf in freſn Eruptions, it might be 
worth while to try a ſeven Years Reſidence in Ame- 
rica If the Patient returns before he is thoroughly 
cured, I can ſee no good Reaſon why he ſhould 
not be tranſplanted for Life, 

But a ſtrong obſtacle to the Cure of this Folly, 
is the Advantage which ſome koneſt People find in 
ſomenting it. For the Mob, I mean the great 
Bulk of Mankind, in judging of Men are mere 
Botaniſts: They diſtinguiſh them only by their 
outward Types; the Claſs or Tribe they belong” 
to, or ſeem to belong to. For want of being able 
to penetrate a little deeper into the Character, they 


prefer a Man for the Cock of his Hat, or the 


Healths he toaſts; and are the more obſtinate in 
their Attachment to him, the leſs Reaſon they 


can give for it. As the Votaries of any Religion 


are the moſt zealous and violent, the further its 


Principles are removed from common Senſe. 
To 
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To conclude, as we beg an, with Religion, It is 
nothing to me in whom or in what any Man be- 
lieves. I have no Objettion in the World to an 
honeſt Man, becauſe he believes in Maxoner, 
as long as he gives himſelf no impertinent Trou- 
ble about my Faith. Nay, I could live upon good 
Terms even with a Deiſt; provided he keeps 
within the Bounds of Decency, and does not carry 
with him thro* Life that Juvenile Vanity, which 
will not ſuffer him to be quiet, till he has told all 
the World that he laughs at thoſe things which 
they conſider as the moſt ſacred and inviolable, 


Of moral ATTRACTION and REPULSION, 


Oderunt hilarem triftes, triſtemg : jocofs, 
Sedatum celeres, agilem gnavumg ; remifti, Hom, 


The Sullen heat the Gay, the Gay the Sad, 
The Slow the Active, and the Quick the Staid, 


HIS was obſerved by one who knew Man- 

1 kind as thoroughly as moſt Writers. And 
it is an Obſervation may juſtly be extended to all 
People of oppoſite Diſpoſitions. For every Knave 
naturally hates an honeſt Man; and the dimmeſt, 
moſt miſty Blockhead has Penetration enough, ex- 
cept you would rather call it Inſtinct, to diſcover 
a Man of Parts; and cold Virulence enough to d-- 
teſt him, The Miſer abhors the Man who gene- 
rouſly 
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rouſly enjoys his Fortune ; and hopes to ſee the 
Prodigal ſtarve. As this is the Caſe, it would re- 
quire ſome Skill in the Doctrine of Chance, to cal- 
culate how may Enemies a Man of Senſe and In- 
tegrity is likely to have for one Friend. 

On the other hand, People of ſimilar Characters 


are apt to like one another, There is not a ge- 


nuine Ruffian in Turkey, not even in Chriſtendom, ſo 
abandoned to all Senſe of Humanity, ſo void of all 
Sympathy with the humankind, that, would not 
take ſome little Pains at leaſt to favour the Eſcape 
of the Wretch who had juſt murthered his Father. 
Upon theſe two Principles of Averſion and Attach- 
ment, if they are not rather, in the preſent View, 


one and the ſame, it is probable that the moſt im- 


Portant of human Affairs ſometimes depend. It 
is perhaps more owing to this than any ſingle 
Caſe beſides, that one Age is ſo different from 
another. For a very ſew Individuals in a Nation 
may have Influence enough to throw the greaf 
* eight of its Buſineſs into ſuch Hands as ſhall ren- 


der it either glorious or contemptible, either mi- 


ſerable or proſperous. 

But it is now full time to conclude: For when 
the Writer is tired, it is highly probable the Rea- 
der muſt begin to yawn, if he is not faſt aſleep al- 


ready, For which Reaſons, what I had further to 
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fay ſhall be diſpatched in as few Words as poſſible, 
and without a very ſcrupulous Regard to Method 
or Regularity, 


SENTENCES. 


AT ſententious Manner of Writing-is apt to 
be dry, and to-give diſguſt by its oracular 

Air and a dogmatical overbearing Pretenſion to 
Wiſdom. Perhaps it would be better, if its Se- 
verity was alleviated with a comfortable Mixture 


of human Nonſenſe. For to be perpetually w/e, 
is forbidding, unſocial, and ſomething that does 
not become. human Nature, as it does not belong 


to it, Why ſhould a School-Maſter, a Parſon, or 
an Apothecary, affect to be as ſolemn and ſublime 
the whole Year round, as if he was a Seraph or an 
Archangel come to dwell amongſt us? 

The World has been ſhamefully impoſed upon 
by many an important Fool. But no Man of Senſe 
ever took any Pains to appear wile; as no honeſt 
Man ever uſed any Tricks to diſplay his own In- 
tegrity. | 

Moſt Fools, and many ſenſible People, are con- 
ceited: But People of the beſt Senſe never are ſo. 

AﬀeRation labours with a Diligence that fa- 
tigues every Spettator, but with infallible Succeſs, 
to defeat its own Purpole ; for inſtead of creating 

Love 


an uſeful but an agreeable Creature, 
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T.ove or Admiration, it provokes our Averſion and 


Contempt. 
the leaſt affected. 


Nature has done for us: 


The molt amiable People are always 
Let us make-the beſt of what 


She may be improved, 


but all attempts to alter her from her original 
Shape will only expoſe us to Ridicule, That awk- 
ward Beaſt the Dromedary, as long as he has any 
Senſe, will never pretend to be a BAjazET- or an 


Ornsrt10. 


T have heard of a poor Gentleman who uſed to 
be grievoully tormented with violent Fits of the 


to that Complaint. 


Head-ach, becauſe a celebrated Poet was ſubje& 
Such a Head-ach I ſappole as 


Jvrirxx felt juſt before he was delivered of Par- 
Las by the rough Midwifry of Vurcan's Ham- 
mer; which ſeems to give a broad Hint towards 
the Cure of this Kind of Cephalalgia, as the learn- 


ed Doctors delight to call it, 
Affectation is the Bane of every Thing. 


An 


honeſt, plain, downright Block head, ſuppoſing him 
at the ſame time good-natured, mey not only be 


But when 


a Blockhead is ſeized with the Whim of being a 
fine Gentleman or a Wit, the Lord have Mercy 


upon him — and us, 


I am not offended at the Inſipidity of Mr. Firz 


Dorrertii's Obſervation, nor even at its Im- 
| 8 2 pertinence, 
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pertinence, becauſe I know he meant me no 
Harm: What provokes me is, that he calls it a 

Joke. | 
A Fellow who, without a Grain of Wit or Hu- 
mour will always be joking, is not only a diſa- 
greeable and contemptible Companion, but a dan- 
gerous one. For his awkward, unwary Nonſenſe 
will be apt one time or another to make him ſtum- 
ble into a Quarrel; and he may loſe his Friends 
or perhaps his Life, without the Satisfaction to ſay 
he had a good Joke for it. 
T'other Bottle won't do 
THogſhead neither 
head, you mult have Patience you muſt wait 
a good while before you roule Mr. Tzug wir's 
Mettle — A long time indeed ! You muſt wait 
till your own Wit begins to ſparkle I ami afraid 
vou muſt wait till you're gone. There is a ſecret 
Power in your Preſence enough to check every 
Thing that's genial You are worſe than a 
Fog or the Eaſt Wind — The Candles burn dim 
while you're here and the Burgundy drinks as 
flat as Port. Good Night. Ilere's to your good 
Repoſe. May yon ſleep like any Porpus! — But 
hark'ye, good Mr. Van Nums, before you go 
You can't live without Wit it ſeems Bleſs your 
fat Head! are you ſure that you know Wit when 
you 


No, nor the other 
You great pale-ey'd Logger- 
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you hear it? Let me be curſt if you do, even 
when you pore over it in Print at the rate of an 
Oltavo Page in an Hour. 

It is illiberal, inhuman, and unreaſonable in the 
higheſt Degree to inſult any Man for his being 
dull: But when Dullneſs pretends to Genius or 
Parts, it becomes a fair Objeft of Ridicule. 

True Satire may be called the Rage of Probity, 
and even of Good-n2:u:e, It is the Indignation 
of Virtue and Wit againſt Vice, II- nature and At- 
fectation. | 

From Satire to Metaphyßchs is a deſperate 
Stride, yet we will venture it rather than defer our 
Opinion of this Science to any future Occaſion, 

Ve take Metaphyſicks, in the Degree to which 
they are carried by certain Philoſophers, to be the 
Art of talking grave Nonſenſe upon Subjects that lie 
beyond the Reach of the human Underſtanding, . Better 
talk about the Weather ſtill, or blunder thro' the 
Miſt of Politics; or retail thoſe inſipid daily Lies 
we call News, | 


I have ſeen People, that were no Fools, laugh 
at the wrong Place, and without being tickled, 
that they might not appear dull at taking a Joke, 
What is worſe, I have knowa People, who were 
not quite Fools neither, affect to be angry without 
feeling any Afront ; becauſe they would not be 
thought to want Apprehenſion or Spirit. 

83 e Wan. 
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Vanity, beſides the ſecret Pleaſure it gives one's 
ſelf, is a very thriving Quality; and it is not poli- 
tic to be at any Pains to diſguiſe it, except amongſt 
People of the beſt Senſe. For the Generality of 
the World will have the ſame Opinion of you that 
you ſeem to have of yourſelf. 


Falſe or middling Genius is almoſt always arro- 
gant and vain. The true may be provoked to do 


itſelf Juſtice ; but is ſeldom apt to over value itſelf, 


Tho' Vanity and Pride are very different 
Things, we may talk here of that Kind of 


Pride which hurts your Inferiors, and keeps: 


thoſe at a Diſtance who are never likely to abuſe 
your Familiarity, It ſeems to be the Conſciouſ- 


neſs of little Minds, who are afraid of being feen 


too near. It is to be proud only where you may, 
with the utmoſt Safety, be ſo; for thoſe proud 
People are almoſt always mean and ſervile to ſuch 
as rank above themſelves, 

Now that we are talking of unreaſonable Aniz 
mals; there is a waſpiſh Fellow who muſt diſ- 
charge his Venom where he dares, and every Day 
uſes you like a Dog becauſe he's your Couſin 
truly, and may be free with you, When the 
Wind is Eaſterly, this Coufin becomes ablo- 
lutely intolerable. Perhaps, after all, he 


intends you no great Miſchief in the main, 
But, in my Opinion, the beſt way to ma- 
h nage 
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nage ſuch a Couſin is to give him a moſt inhuman 
Threſhing. He'll bounce, and fling, and raiſe 
a curſed Outcry ; but don't ſpare him: For with 
Heaven's Bleſſing it will do him an infinite deal 
of good; and make him as civil, till he begins 
to forget it, as the politeſt Enemy you ever had 
the Happineſs to converſe with. Beſides, you'll 
find a ſublime Pleaſure in the Exerciſe of juſt 
By all that's Imperial, it is a Lux- 


Vengeance 
ury almoſt too high for a Subject! 

Superficial People are always the moſt oſtenta- 
tious, I ſuppoſe you may remember that you uſed 
to be the fondeſt and moft vain of the thing you 
were but juſt beginning to learn. 

Many ſhallow People make their Fortunes by 
the mere Force of Goſſiping. With ſome it paſſes 
for Knowledge of the World; whereas it is only 
practiſing an Art which, tho' inſupportably tedious 
inſtead of coſting them any Trouble, is their na- 
tive Element; for they were born Goſſips. 

The blunt Sword is the truſty Weapon. And 
there is nothing ſo infallibly ſucceſsful in all 


Trades and Profeſſions as the Parts of a Block- 


head; Plodding, Selfiſhneſs, Cunning, and Im- 
pudence: which laſt Virtue may be reckoned the 
chief of theſe Cardinal ones; for 


- Nullum numen abeſt fr fit IMPUDENTIA, 
5 
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The Ambition of a Man of Parts is often dif. 
appointed by the want of ſome common Quality, 
with whoſe Aſſiſtance very moderate Abilities are 
capable of making a great Figure, 

Some People have juſt Parts enough to, do their 
Country a great deal of Miſchief; For if their 
Underſtanding was the ſmalleſt Degree lower, it 
would be too glaringly ridiculous to employ them. 

Some have died upon the Scaffold for their 
faithful Services to their ungrateful Country, 
You remember the ſhocking Cataſtrophe of thoſe 
great and good Men the DE Wirs,—By all that's 
ſtern and horrible! by the black-hung Room! 
by the blood-thirſty ſaw-duſt! you're in the 
right The ſureſt way to avoid ingratitude, is never 
to do one good thing while you live. 

Many excellent Geniuſſes have been loſt. But 
we ought not to repine too much at this ſceming 
Inattention of Providence to human Affairs; as 
from the fame Cauſe perhaps a much greater 
Number of ſhocking Monſters have been ſmo. 
thered and ſuppreſſed. For I am afraid there 
are more Negros and Caracailas than Ti. 
TusEs or Trajans in private Life, who want 
nothing but to be Emperors to ſhew themſelves, 
Immortal Gods! how many thouſand Cravpiusts 
are at this Hyur afleep between Hype PARK Coknes 
and Wareixs | | 
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I am afraid it is eaſier to corrupt good natural 
Diſpoſitions by Education and Habit than to ſub- 
due bad ones. 

There are People that were born Lyars, who 
tell you every Day very ſeriouſly a Parcel of in- 
ſipid unmeaning Lies, and probably believe them. 
It is a mere odd kind of Weakneſs in them; 
they cannot help it; perhaps they are not ſen- 
ſible of it. Nay, I don't know whether there 
is not ſuch an abſurd Creature as a Thief that 
has little more Scheme or Meaning than a pil- 
fering Jackdaw. 

Though there are ſtrange inconſiſtent Mixtures 
in human Nature, there never yet was a very 
fine Underſtanding where the Heart was bad. 

There is a Parcel of crazy worthleſs People 
who ſet up for Wits, and bring the Name of 
Por under a Kind of Diſgrace with thoſe who 
do not know that there can be no true Genius 
without a ſound Underſtanding and an honelt 
Heart, | 
Some of thoſe People do more indiſcreet, ir- 
rational, abſurd Things, than even Nature prompts 
them to: ſome become Sots, and affect every 
Thing that is indecent and ſhocking, merely 
that they may paſs, good God! for Men of 


Genius ; and they are admired as ſuch by the 
Majority 
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Majority of their Acquaintance for no other 

Reafon. 

Oddities and Singularities of Behaviour may 
attend Genius; when they do, they are its Miſ- 
fortunes and its Blemiſhes. The Man of true 
Genius will be aſhamed of them: At leaſt he 
never will affect to diſtinguiſh himfelf by whim- 
fical Particularities. 

In ſhort, good Senſe is the folid Foundation 
of all Genius, and of every Thing that is truly 
ornamental, It is neceſſary, in ſome Degree, 
even to a good Fidler; {till more fo to one who 
compoſes Muſic. A Blockhead, drink with 
mortal Port, might have drawled out ſuch a pitt- 
ful Strain as God ſave our noble King — or To Arms; 
and Britons firike home; but he muſt have had 
Taſte and Genius who compoſed Foy to great 
Cz/ar, or even The Early Horn. 

Except HanDel's Oratorio one ſeldom goes 
to a muſtcal Entertainment where the great Bulk 
of the Pieces is not inſipid. They have Plenty 
of good Muſic, but the Performers are moſt 
provokingly frugal of the bet. The Reaſon 1 
plainly take to be this: Almoſt every Scraper 
upon the Violin has perhaps compoſed more or 
leſs Muſic himſelf ; and, inſtead of the Works 
pf the great Maſters, they entertain you with 

cheir 
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their-own, If Reading was a public Entertain- 
ment; if Authors were the only Readers, and the 
Choice were leſt to them, I ſuppoſe the great 
Writers of former Ages would ſoon be forgotten, 
It is a Queſtion with me whether the Mufic of 
a Country is to be performed any more than its 
Language pronounced to Perfection, but by thoſe 


that have been young in it; or, what comes nearly 
to the ſame Thing, that have been taught it young 


by a Native of that Country. 

People of the fineſt Ear very often have not the 
leaſt Turn to Mimicry ; while, on the contrary, 
ſome of the beſt Mimics are mis-tuned, and have 
not the leaſt Ear to Harmony. 

It is impoſſible to make ſuch a Defmition of 
Wit as ſhall comprehend every Kind of it. But 
it ſeems to conſiſt chiefly in a happy Faculty of 
comparing“ diſtant Objects, and ſurpriſing you 
with the Diſcovery of a ſtriking Reſemblance 
where you did not dream of finding any. 

The Wit of ſome, who have a large Share of 


it, is too much of one Kind, and proves cloying 


for want of Variety. 
An 


In ſome ingenicus Eſſays, which appeared a few Years aga 
In one of the daily Papers, Wit was called, * a tall Faculty of 
the Mind.” There is ſome hing odd in the Expreſſion, but ite 
Meaning is good. 
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An Author, who affects to be fine'in every 
Thing he ſays, and to write above his SubjeR, 
is juſt as ridiculous a Coxcomb as him who per- 
forms the moſt indifferent Actions with a ſtudied 
Grace, And this Affectation is one principal 
Cauſe of the awkward unnatural Language which 
prevails in moſt of our modern Tragedies. 

Mr. Voltaire obſerves very juſtly of ſome Au- 
thors, that they have done themſelves no good 
by endeavouring to be univerſal. It is a fooliſh 
enough Piece of Vanity to be ſure ; for it requires 
no great Genius to write a ſpiritleſs Ode, an 
affected Epiſtle, an inſipid Satire, a flat Comedy, 
a cold Tragedy, and even a flimſy, foppiſh, un- 
intereſting Epick Poem. SuaAKESsYEAR perhaps 
poſſeſſed the greateſt Compaſs of Genius that 
ever Man did, and could excel in every Thing, 
from the nobleſt Sublime down to the Burleſque. 

In ſome Ages the few People of Genius ought 
to publiſh juſt enough to ſhew what they could 
have done in better Times; more is not worth 
their while. 

If there wants any Thing beſides. the Applauſe 
of the beſt Judges to eſtabliſh the Reputation of 
your Performance, it is the Diſlike of the worſt, 
For falſe Taſte, whatever it may pretend, though 

it 


* 
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it may even impoſe upon itſelf, as its Heart na- 
turally hates true Genius, | 
| I have heard talk of an ITartian who thought 
the Soldier in Vanvdyxe's BeLisarivs ſomething 
quite wonderful from a FEMuIsu Painter. It 
would ſeem he had never heard of one Ruzens, 
a Native of Flanders, who, take him for all in all, 
weigh him in the niceſt Balance, is perhaps hardly 
inferior to any Painter Ira has produced. 
True Taſte is always candid, and naturally de- 
lights in true Genius, without ever enquiring 
from what Soil it ſprung. 

I have been told, that ſome French Abbe, whoſe 
Name I forget, pronounces, with a very deciſive 
Air, that SuaxEsPEAR underſtood all the Paſ- 
Good God! ——-= SuaAk E- 
Who does 


ſions but Love- 
EAR not underſtand Love ! 
then? wn VOLTAIRE Y 

Love, Anger, Grief, all the Paſſions are con- 
tegious. | : 

Love is the Cauſe of more Indiſcretions in old 
People, perhaps, than in young. 

Dr. Swirr ſays, that no wiſe Man ever wiſhed 
himſelf younger. The Dean might perhaps have 
excepted a Man renowned for Wiſdom, who 
ſeems to have been gloomy and unhappy in his 


latter Years, merely from want of Youth. 
T Died 
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Died by the Sting of a Snail would ſound oddly 
in the Bills of Mortality, Yet I have known a 
Woman of Beauty, Senſe and Spirit, in Love 
with one of the moſt inſipid Fellows that ever 
glared weary Stupidity from a large dead Eye, 
Whence it appears, that the Infatuation of 
| Queen Mas in the Midſummer Night's Dream, 
however extravagant it ſeems, is not quite out 
| of Nature, 


As there have been many fmal! Obſervations T 
| made upon great Claſlics, I muſt take the Liberty ſo 
to venture one. Jago ends his Deſcription of a O 
good Woman with 85 
She was a Wight, if ever ſuch there were 
Here he ſtops, and Deſdemona aſks, To do what ? 
It does not appear what leads her to this pr 
Queſtion, except you add a little Word, which II. 
ſecms to have dropt out of its Place here with- Fa 
out being miſled. Suppoſe it was to be m. 
read thus; wi 
She was a Wight, i ever ſuch there were, Br 
To as 
Here the Buffoon pauſes, to draw the Lady Co 
inte the Queſtion, which it is now natural for DS 
her to make; and to give, what he is ready to "i 


add, its full Effect of ſurpriſing and diſappoint- _ 


ing archly. oe 
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She that was ever fair, and never proud, 
Had Wit at will, and yet was never loud ; 
&c. | 


— 


2 


_ = 


She was a Wigh:, if ever ſuch there were, 
2.— 
To do what ? 
To fuckle Fools, and chronicle Small Beer. 
Why do the Players, in the Part of Richard the 
Third, always ſay, Give me a Horſe ? It not only 


ſounds much better, but the Meaning is, in my 
Opinion, more warm and ſpirited as it ſtands in 


Shakefpear ; 
Give me another Horſe Bind up my Wounds —— 
As I feel it, there is a Kind of tame Impro- 
Priety, or even Abſurdity, in that Action of 
Haul producing the two Miniatures of his 
Father and Uncle out of his Pocket. It ſeems 
more natural to ſuppoſe, that Hamier was ſtruck 


with the Compariſon he makes between the two 
Brothers, upon caſting his Eyes on their Pictures, 
as they hang up in the Apartment where this 
Conference paſſes with the Queen. There is not 
only more Nature, more Elegance, and Dignity, 
in ſuppoſing it thus, but it gives Grccafion to 
more paſſionate and more gracetul Action, and 

T3 15 
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is of Conſequence likelier to be as SHAKEsSPEAR'S 
Imagination had conceived it. 


But I beg Pardon for theſe Trifles; and, in. 


Hopes that you may not all be ſo ill-natured as 
to take me at my Word, ſhall conclude with a 
Scrap of Latin that has, like many others, led a 
weary Life, though it is almoſt as inſipid a Thing 
of the Kind as ever came upon the Town : 


Nos hec novimus effe nihil. 


Which, in plain Engliſh, means no more than 
that, I am ſenfible all theſe SKETCHES and Sxx- 
TENCE8 are mere Nothing. 


POST- 


It 


lan 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


T HE Author of the foregoing 
Papers chuſes to cal them 
Sketches ; as the leaſt imperſect amongſt 


them is to a laboured Treatiſe what 
the Painter's Outlines, or his firſt rude 


Draughts, are to a finiſhed Picture. 


This Declaration he hopes will be 
accepted by the proper Judges of 


Writing as a ſufficient Apology for 


any thing, either in Thought or Ex- 
preſſion, that may be found careleſs 


or 


POSTSCRIPT: 


or incorrect in his Efays*. He owns 
he could have given theſe little looſe 
Fragments much bolder Strokes, as 


well as more delicate Touches: But as 


an Author's Renown depends at pre- 
ſent upon the Mobility, he dreads the 
Danger of writing too well; and feels 
the Value of his own Labour too ſenſibly 
to beſtow it where, in all Probability, it A 
might only ſerve to depreciate his Per- 


8 2 — 


formance. 


The Dublin Editor takes the Liberty in 
this Place to obſerve, that it is probable the 


Author of the Sketches has never been favour— C 
ed with a Sight of that Country, the Bulk of 

whoſe People he has there attempted to de- 0 
ſcribe {ſee Page 189.) The Preference, in- 0 
conſiderable as it is, which he gives to a 0 
neighbouring Nation, is a Proof of it He h 
hath ſeen, perhaps, ſome of the Dregs of che | 
People of Ireland, and thence forms his Con- 0 
cluſion concerning the Hole. But he ſhould 0 


have remembered that well-known Rule in 
Logick, — A particulars ad univerſale non | 


valet Argumentum, 
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